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since 1 S48 a stalemate has existed between North and 
South Korea on the issue of unification. Although discus- 
sions were held on the subject in 1972 and 1979, no substan- 
tive changes have occurred in the situation for 35 years. 
Thus, new approaches that could increase the possibility of 
agreement between North and South Korea must be developed. 
Ihis thesis uses a game theoretical model based on the 
Prisoner’s Dilemma tc analyze the situation and provide 
strategy recommendations that can help alter the status quo. 
This theoretical model will provide policymakers with an 
insight into the problems involved in moving towards unifi- 
cation. The role that the U.S., Japan, USSR, and the PRC 
have in the unification process is also analyzed using the 
game theoretical model. It concludes that: the time to act 
is now, the initiative for unification must come from inside 
Korea, and that a substantive increase in communication and 
cooperation are crucial if unification is to occur. 
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I. INIEODOCTION 



• A. PDHPOSE 

Solving the unification problem of North and South Korea 
is one of the most perplexing issues in Northeast Asia. For 
the past thirty years this problem has proven to be insur- 
mountable. The unification of North and South Korea 

involves much more than the disagreement between these two 
countries. The ccrfrontation also involves four great 

powers of the world: the United States, Japan, the People’s 

Republic of China, and the Soviet Union. Geographically, 
this confrontation occurs in the backyard of three of the 
four major powers. For all four powers it is where major 
national interests converge. The array of formal and 
informal alliances between these four powers and the two 
Koreas further complicates the problem. This situation is 
extremely sensitive and volatile. Due to the sensitive 
nature of the situation a complete understanding of the 
unification issue is a requirement for all policy makers 
involved. Thus, all available means that clearly outline, 
define, and explain the problem should be brought tc the 
attention of the governments involved. This is necessary 
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for two reasons. 
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First, to understand the situation, 
its ccmf lexities , and the factors that affect the strategies 
of the nations involved; second, to see what the availarle 
range of choices are upon which unification can be based. 
Ihe unification problem reguires the close attention cf all 
the nations involved. This attention is necessary if a 
peaceful solution is to be reached and a conflict on the 
peninsula avoided. 

This thesis attempts to use game theory and bargaining 
theory to analyze the unification issue in Korea. It will 
examine the nature of the dilemma in which the two Koreas 
are caught, the strategies employed by both sides in the 
situation, and the process of bargaining as a means of 

producing a mutually beneficial solution for both Koreas. 
Game theory will provide a tetter understanding of the situ- 
ation as it has developed and as it exists today. A more 
thorough understanding of the situation will aid policy- 
makers in that: better policy choices can be made with a 

clearer understanding of the situation and, this knowledge 
can help provide a better environment within which 
bargaining can take place. 

Bargaining theory provides a means of analyzing the 
prospects for agreement- But it cannot be separated from 
game theory. Rather, bargaining theory must be treated as 
an integral element cf more general game theoretical models. 
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Bargaining theory can be used as an aid in developing agree- 
ments between opposing parties. Some conflict situations 
are relatively simple in nature. These will have at issue 
cne or at mcst a very few points of contention. The solu- 
tion to such a situation may be a simple yes or no. 
However; as conflict situations increase in complexity, the 
number of points of disagreement will increase. Such is the 
case in Korea on the unification issue. A simple yes cr no 
by both sides may seem to provide a solution to the problem. 
However, the underlying problems involved in the integration 
of the two countries actually make for an array of problems 
that need to be solved. This is not necessarily bad. As 
the size of the problem increases, the number of possible 
solutions also increases. 

There is in fact an infinite number of agreements that 
lie between the status quo and full unification. It is 
therefore not necessary to move directly from the status quo 
to full unification. If it were a simple thing to do one 
would really have to question the motives of the two 
governments involved for not already solving the problem. 
It is in fact a highly complicated situation that is frcught 
with deviation, misccrcepti on, and mistrust. Given a better 
understanding of the situation it is possible through 
bargaining to begin to move away from the status quo to a 
point where both North and South Korea will be better off. 
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Conversely, in moving from the status guo it is possible to 
reduce the tension that currently exists between these two 
count ri es. 

The basic model developed in this study is a Prisoner’s 
Bilemma model, which is a two- person non zero sum game. The 
structure of this type game closely resembles the current 
situation in Korea cn the unification issue. The non- 
cooperative form of the game is explained first. It is 
non-ccoperative because of the lack of communication and 
cooperation that has existed between the two countries. The 
game in the non-cooperative form displays the reasons why 
the situation has continued to exist since the end cf World 
War II. The non-cooperative game exists due to the lack of 
any overt communication between the two players. This has 
certainly been the case in Korea. The lack of communication 
has prevented any move toward a solution of the unification 
issue . 

The next step is to show how the existing situation can 
be modified so that the two Koreas can move from a non- 
cooperative game to a cooperative type of non zero-sum game. 
In the cooperative game communication between the players 
can occur and thus bargaining becomes an important issue in 
resolving the conflict. 
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Bargaining as the means of arriving at the outcome that 
best satisfies the needs of both sides becomes the central 
factor in the resolution of this conflict. In light of the 
fact that little has happened in Korea in this area, a new 
approach to the bargaining process is necessary. Roger 
Fisher and William dry, from the Harvard Negotiation 
Project, have developed some novel approaches to the 
bargaining process. Iheir ideas of "principled negotiation" 
can be applied to the process of unifying Korea [1]. 

Ihe models that are developed can be applied not only to 
total unification but also to lesser forms of conflict reso- 
lution in Korea. Thus, even if total unification were never 
to occur these models are applicable to other areas such as: 
tension and arms reduction, some form of intermediate or 
partial unification, or even the formalization of the status 
quo by all parties involved in the situation.* 

E. DEFINING ONIFICAIIOH 

Prior to developing and utilizing the theoretical model 
it is important to define what is meant by unification. 
Unifioation of two countries falls into what is known as 
integration theory by political scientists. A number of 



♦ Application of the models to these other areas will be 
developed further in the last chapter. 
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theories have been developed as to how and why integration 
occurs [2]. Integration of two countries can occur at many 
levels socially, economically and politically. However, 
social and economic integration of two countries is accom- 
plished more easily than political integration. This is 
true because, of the three areas, only political integration 
requires a large measure of identification with the 
Community as a whole [3]. This is especially true in Korea 
given the diametrically opposed political systems of South 
and North Korea. 

Ernst Haas defines integration as a process "whereby 
political actors in several distinct national settings are 
persuaded to shift their loyalties, expectations, and polit- 
ical activities toward a new center, whose institutions 
possess or demand jurisdiction over the pre-existing 
national states" [4]. Leon Lindterg, also writing on the 
European Community, defines integration as "the process 
whereby nations forgo the desire and anility to conduct 
foreign and key domestic policies independently of each 
other, seeking instead to make joint decisions, or to dele- 
gate the decision-making process to new central organs" i[5]. 

Amatai Etzioni has established a paradigm for political 
integration £6]. In referring to political integration he 
defines the end product of the unification process as a 
"political community". 
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their ccuntry. Third, that there are in fact mutual inter- 
ests in unification that are recognized by both sides. 

As a point of departure, the current proposals for the 
unification process as seen by the South and the North are 
presented. Their methods for acheiving unification differ 
greatly. Since they are so different, they have contributed 
to the lack of any meaningful dialogue between the North and 
the South on unification. 3y sticking solidly to these 
positions. North and South Korea have been unable to affect 
an agreement. Roger Fisher and William Ury refer to this as 
’•bargaining over positions". This "fails to meet the basic 
criteria of producing a wise agreement, efficiertly, and 
amicably" [ 13]- 

The BfEK proposal, given by Kim II Sung at the Sixth 
Congress of the Korean Worker’s Party in October 1981, is 
shown in Figure 1.1 £14]. The plan involves first estab- 
lishing a Supreme National Confederal Assembly with equal 
representation from the North, the South, and overseas 
Koreans. A Confederal Standing Committee (CSC) would guide 
both regional governments and administer all affairs of the 
confederal state. The DPRK plan calls for the new ccuntry 
to be neutral and ncn-aligned with no affiliations to any 
political or military alliance or bloc. North Korea has 
established several pre-conditions for the establishment of 
this confederal state to which the South must agree. They 
are : 
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consistent with the interests 
of the whcle nation 



2- to achieve a uniform development 
of the country and the nation 



Source: Tae-hwan Kwak^ "Problems of Korean Political 
Integration", p. 24. 



Figure 1.1 DPRK Dnification Formula. 
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1 



the eliminaticn of fascist rule in the South/ 

2. the repeal of anti-communist confrontation policy, 

3. the repeal of the National Security Law, 

4. the withdrawal of U. S. forces from South Korea, 

5. release of political prisoners including communists. 

Figure 1.2 shows the RCK plan for unification. This 

plan involves initial cooperation at a lower, non govern- 
mental level that would eventually lead to a unification of 
the two governments. This plan was proposed by President 
Chun Eoo Hwan on January 22, 1982. The first step would be 
the establishment of a Consultative Council for National 
Reunification. It would be composed of delegates from both 
the North and the South. The purpose of this Conference 
would be to draft a Constitution designed to establish a 
unified democratic Korea. When completed the Constitution 
would be made law by a referendum held throughout Korea. 

The South proposed several interim measures that would 
be contained in an agreement on relations between the North 
and the South during the period prior to the establishment 
of the unified state. They are; 

1. relations between the North and the South should be 
based on the principle of equality and reciprocity 
pending unification, 

2. both countries should abandon all forms of military 
fcrce and violence, as well as the threat to use such 
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Source: lae-hwan Kwak ’’Problems of Korean Political 
Integration” p.26. 



Figure 1.2 ROK Unification Plan. 
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4. both sides should maintain the regime of the armi- 
stice in force while working to end the arms race an i 
military confrontation, 

5. both sides should open their society to the other; 
for free travel and promoting exchange and coopera- 
tion, 

6. both sides should respect the other’s bi-lateral and 
multi-lateral treaties and agreements, 

7. both sides should appoint a plenipotentiary envoy 
with the rank of cabinet minister to head a resident 
liason mission to be established in both Seoul and 
Pyongyang. 

These two formulas for resolving the conflict are indeed 
miles apart. However, there are some mutual interests that 
can be identified. The main difference is not in the fact 
that the ultimate interests are different, but on the 
vehicle necessary to achieve those interests. Since there 
are seme mutual interests, it becomes important in resolving 
the basic conflict to (1) highlight those interests; and (2) 
to understand the complete range of factors that affect the 
process of achieving those interests. One tool available 
that can do these two things and thus can be useful in 
resolving the conflict is game theory. 
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C. BEIEVAHCE OF GAHI THEORY 



Martin Shubik, a leading game theorist, defines game 
theory this way: 



Game theory is a method for the study of decision making 
in situations of conflict. It deals with human 

processes in which the individual decision unit is not 
in complete control of ether decision units entering 
into the environment. It is addressed to problems 
involving conflict, cooperation, or both, at many 

levels. The decision unit may be an individual, a 
group, a formal or an informal organization, or a 
society. The stage may be set to reflect primarily 
political, psychological, sociological, economic, or 
other aspects of human affairs. The essence of a game 
in this context is that it involves decision makers with 
different goals or objectives whose fates are 

intertwined. [ 15 ] 



The analysis of games will not furnxsh a normative code 
of hew to behave ethically in any concrete situation, nor 
does it give us a complete empirical theory of how people 
actually do behave ir real-life situations. Hence, we do 
not expect from game theory a reliable predictive capability 
in international politics. However, the general concensus 
among game theorists is that, when used correctly, game 
theoretical models can aid us in understanding and resolving 
conflicts. In the words of Anatol Eapoport, "the achievment 
of game theory, then, is that it relates precise concepts to 
conflict resolution that have hitherto had only an intuitive 
meaning or rather different meanings for different people in 
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different contexts" 116]. Thus, it is assumed, 
tetter understanding of the conflict situation will te an 
invaluable aid in resolving the conflict. This is true 
since all players will be utilizing the "same sheet of 
music" from which to play. With all the positive aspects to 
be gained in applying game theory to international relations 
it must not be assumed that there are no deficiencies. 
However, even after its deficiencies and limitations are 
recognized, game theory remains a useful analytical tool 
[17]. More specifically the rational approach to game 
theory can be useful in the following areas:* 

1. For conceptual clarification of how to define 

rational behavior in various social situations, 

2. for explanation of people’s behavior (in cases which 

their behavior exhibit high degrees of rationality 

and therefore admits an explanation in terms of a 
rationalistic theory) 

3. for providing heuristic criteria for explanatory and 
predictive theories of social behavior, 

4. for providing a descriptive standard by which to 

judge the rationality of people’s behavior. 



*Eationality as applied to the model in this study is 
defined in Chapter 3. 
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5. fcr firoviding rational strategy reconunendations for 
the various participants. [18] 



Ihis 
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points above. Game 
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stand the existing situation. 


It 


will be a tool by 


which 


toth observers cf and 


participants 
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the unification 



issue can gain a better understanding of: 

1. the structure cf the game and thus the conflict, 

2. the ordinal preferences among a range of several 
outcomes for rcth players, 

3. the role the payoff structure of the possihle 
outcomes plays, 

4. the risks involved in choosing one outcome over 
another or in moving from one outcome to another, 

5. how the payoffs of each outcome affect players 
choices , 

6. what can be done to move towards a solution of the 
dilemma, 

7. what external factors can affect the game’s struc- 
ture ( outcomes, risks, and payoffs), 

8. how any features of the situation concealed by rhet- 
oric may be exposed, 

9. how perceptions of the situation by the players might 
be changed given the clearer understanding of the 
situation as outlined by game theory. 
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Second, there are historical studies of actual conflict 
situations that can te described in terais of game theoret- 
ical models. The best one by far is by Glenn H. Snyder and 
Paul Diesing Conflict Amon g Nations: Barg aini ng, Dec ision 

Making, and S yste m St ruct are in Inte r nat ional Crises [19]. 
In their study of twelve Twentieth century conflicts they 
examined how solutions were obtained. They placed the 
conflict in a game theoretical context, by type of game, and 
determined the elements that resolved the situation. This 
was done from the aspect of the bargaining and decision 
making that took place on both sides of the conflict. 

The key element in solving the dilemma is bargaining. 
While Snyder and Diesing describe the elements of bargaining 
that were necessary to solve conflicts that have occurred, 
they do not discuss hew to bargain. For the purpose of this 
study, a more practically oriented approach to bargaining is 
■ necessary. Such an approach is provided by Roger Fisher and 
William Ury and is discussed in chapter 7. 
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II. HISTORICAL BACKG^OND 

The issue of unification is vitally important to both 
North and South Korea. It has been at the forefront of 
their foreign policies since the establishment of their 
respective governments. Until recently, much of their diplo- 
matic activity around the globe was to elicit support for 
their respective side on this issue. It was felt that this 
would lend a certain amount of legitimacy to their 
bargaining position. To understand the current situation in 
Korea on the unification issue one must have some knowledge 
of the historical course of events as played by both sides 
since the end of the Second World War. This period can be 
divided into seven phases.* 

A. 1945-1950 

With the Cairo Conference in 1943 Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Chiang Kai-shek declared that upon the defeat of the 
Japanese, "the three great powers are determined that in due 
course, Korea shall be free and independent". However, by 



♦A more detailed chronology of these events is in Appendix 

A. 
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the time of the Yalta Conference it was apparent Soviet 
interests in Asia would have to he accomodated. With the 
fall of the Japanese the US decided to allow the parti- 
tioning of Korea at the 38th parallel. US interests at that 
time lay more in Japan, and it was felt that the 38th 
parallel was as far as the US could secure in Korea, given 
the deactivation of much of its armed forces. While the US 
was engaged in occupying Japan and dissolving the Japanese 
armed forces, the Scviet Union began in 1945 to move into 
the northern half of Korea and occupied it with a large 
contingent of its armed forces. The United States and the 
Soviet Union held talks in May and October 1946 to discuss 
ways of unifying Korea. These discussions did not solve any 
of the basic differences between the two sides and were 
suspended indefinitely. 
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The United States, on 


the 



ether hand, in 1947 turned the unification issue over to the 
United Nations. The ON called for general elections to be 
held in all of Korea to determine a national leader. The 
EPRK refused to have elections in the North so the elections 
were held only in the South. From this election came the 
rise of the Republic of Korea in 1948. With the Soviets 
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firmly ertrenched in the North/ and the US and UN baching 
the government in the South/ the die was cast for the 
continued division of Korea. In the late 1940' s this situ- 
ation was exacerbated by the decline of relations between 
the OS and USSR/ and the Korean War. 

B, 1950-1953 

With the coming cf the Korean War in June 1950/ it 
became apparent that both the North and the South were 
seeking a military unification. At different points in the 
War both sides came close to achieving this goal. None of 
the major powers involved; PRC/ USSR# US/ pushed for a final 
military solution to the problem of a divided Korea for fear 
of it grcwirg into a new World War. This sentiment on the 
part of the major powers continues today and is one of the 
reasons that another try at military unification has not 
occurred [21]. The signing of the Armistice in 1953 did not 
settle the unification issue. The terms of the Armistice 
were to be temcrary pending the conclusion of a lasting 
peace [22]. A peace treaty has not teen signed and the 
terms of the Armistice still stand. This is another impedi- 
ment to unification. The ROK was not a signatory of the 
Armistice. Consequently the DPRK feels they should not be 
included in any discussions concerning a permanent peace 
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This was amended in an offer made by North Korea 
1984 that proposed talks with both the United Sta 
Republic of Korea on the unification issue. 
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D. 1961-1970 
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method of unification proposals. These proposals were 
highly contradictory. The first proposal was to continue 
the revolutionary struggle in the South against the US and 
the BCK government. The OS involvement in Vietnam probably 
fueled this idea of a revolutionary struggle in the South 
since the guerilla style of warfare being waged was seen as 
being a successful tool against the US. 

At the same time this line was proposed the IJorth was 
also advocating unification along peaceful lines, through 
several intermediate steps. This confusion on unification 
policy by the North combined with the anti-communist stance 
of the Park government contributed little to the advancement 
of unifying Korea during this period. As part of their 
drive for revolutionary struggle in the South, the North 
began a massive campaign to strengthen its economic base and 
its armed forces. Eefense expenditures grew at a rapid 
pace. The increase resulted from a perceived new threat as 
a result of: the escalation of the US involvement in 
Vietnam, the deepening of the Sino-Soviet dispute, the BOK’s 
participation in the Vietnam ^?ar, the ROK-Japan normaliza- 
tion, the economic growth that had started in the South, and 
the growing strains on the North's economy [28]. Incidents 
along the DMZ increased yearly during this period, culmi- 
nating with the seizure of the US ship Pueblo in 1966 and 
the downing of a US EC- 121 aircraft in 1969. 
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North Korea, seeing that its idea of revolutionary 
struggle in the South was not working, embarked on another 
route in order to gain legitimacy for its position. It 
began to elicit support from Third World countries in order 



to gain 


a more 


favorable position 


in 


the UN on the 


unification issue. 


The number of UN 
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embers voting for 


pro-North 


Korean 


resolutions in the 




General Assembly 


increased 


from 2 1 


in 1966 to 24 in 1967, 


2 


5 in 1968, and 29 



in 1969, and 32 in 1970 [29]. 

South Korea, in spite of its hard line stance during 
this period, made a proposal in 1970 that was intended to 
begin a peaceful process of unification. The basic proposal 
centered on North Korea ending its goal of military unifica- 
tion. The South said it would not oppose North Korean 
participation in the UN debates on Korea if the North would 
recognize the authority of the UN to deal with the situ- 
ation. The North rejected these proposals. 

Thus, by 1970 there was on both sides a change in their 
basic hard line positions on the unification issue. Beth 
sides had made what they thought were concessions, only to 
have them rejected by the other side. There was one ether 
outcome of the struggle between the North and the South 
during this period. The North Korean increase cf border 
incidents, infiltrations, and the seizure of the Pueblo 
caused the US to strengthen its commitment to the South and 
to begin the modernization of the ROK Armed forces. 
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E. 



1S71-1973 



In April, 1971 the North unveiled a proposal for unifi- 
cation that was a lajor change from their past policies. 
Soon after it was announced, Kim II Sung stated for the 
first time that the North would talk with the South Korean 
ruling party headed hy Park Chung Hee. The South was forced 
to accept the proposals for talks with the North for two 
reasons, one internal and one external. First, in the 1971 
elections, the opposition candidate Kim Dae Jung came 
extremely close to winning the ROK election. This forced 
President Park into a situation where he had to do as his 
campaign had stated and work towards unification. Second, 
the suprise announcement of DS-PRC rapprochement made the 
future position of Korea as a whole look uncertain from 
Seoul and Pyongyang. 

While these talks did have some favorable outcomes, for 
example the establishment of a direct communications line 
between Seoul and.. Pyongyang , in the end the two sides could 
not agree on the way that unification should occur. The 
North wanted unification to occur first on the governmental 
level. Along with that they desired that the armed forces 

of’ both countries be reduced and that the US withdraw all 
its troops from the BCK. The South saw unification cccuring 
as a gradual process beginning with contacts on a much lower 
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level that would spread into the political and military 
areas. The talks were broken off in 1973 as each side saw 
the futility of dealing with the other. 

F. 1973-1979 

The breakdown of the North-South talks began a period of 
mistrust and standoff between the two Koreas. While there 
were no significant contacts between the two governments 
during this period, there were some developments in Korea 
that fueled the separation. In 1974, the North proposed 
that the 1953 Armistice be made the permanent peace treaty. 
This would cause the withdrawal of all US forces from the 
peninsula. The • idea was rejected by the US. The North 
began to conclude formal diplomatic recognition with nations 
around the world. This was done to gain UN support on the 
Korean guestion. Thus, in 1975, the North was able for the 
first time to have a resolution in the UN on the Korean 
issue passed in its favor. 

The DS, under President Carter, announced in 1977 that 
ail US ccmbat troops would be withdrawn from Korea. This 
announcment had two major effects in Korea. First, the 
North increased its herder incidents along the DMZ. Several 
major tunnels were found under the DMZ coming from the 
North. Second, as a result of the proposed US withdrawal. 
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the ECK armed forces began to be modernized and the EOK 
began to supply a majority of its own arms for its forces. 
The ECK economy was growing at a fast rate and its trade 
around the world was expanding. By the end of 1978, both 
the North and the South had a certain measure of support 
from ether countries. The interests of the US, the PRC, 
USSR, and Japan were firmly set in the region. The question 
of US trcop withdrawal was the major issue to be settled. 



G. 1979-1980 
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towards 



the South caused by the assassination put progress 
unification on hold. In January 1980, the North in a series 
cf letters proposed that talks on unification be held at the 
highest levels of the two governments. Talks were held over 
the next nine months, but again proved fruitless. There 
were no substantive unification issues discussed. 

H. 1981-PBESENT 

In a dramatic change of policy. President Chun of the 
EOK proposed on January 12, 1S31 that an exchange cf visits 

by the top leaders of the South and the North occur "without 
any conditions attached and free of obligation" [30]. The 
North rejected this proposal one week later. Later that 
year, in June, Chun proposed a summit meeting with Kim II 
Sung, with the date and place of the meeting to be chosen by 
the North. This proposal was also rejected by the North 
within a week. 

In, the early fall of 1981 the Red Cross, who had been 
instrumental in earlier tries at establishing dialogue 
between the two Koreas, proposed a meeting of th’eir repre- 
sentatives from the North and the South to discuss the the 
problem cf the division of families caused by the separation 
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• DEVE LOP ING A THEORETICAL MODEL 

Game theory is a specialized form of bargaining and 
decision-making theory. It can be defined as a theory of 
rational decision making in conflict situations. It deals 
with human processes whereby one decision maker is ret in 
complete control of ether decision making units that are 
involved in the game. The decision making leads the players 
to choose one outcome over another. The interests of the 
players evolve from the values they assign to each of the 
possible outcomes. Models of such situations, as they are 
perceived in game theory, involve, (1) a set of decision 
makers, called players; (2) a set of strategies available to 
each player; (3) a set of outcomes, each of which is a 
result of particular choices of strategies made by the 
players on a given play of the game; and (4) a set of 
payoffs accorded to each player in each of the possible 
outcomes [31]. 

Prior to the development of the model it is necessary to 
discuss three concepts that affect the game. They are all 
integral parts of the game as it is played. To understand 
the usefulness of the model a policymaker must have a grasp 
of each area. The areas are: (1) the necessary reguirements 
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for a game to exist; (2) the definition of rationality as it 
is applied to the model; and (3) utility maximization as it 
is affected by rationality- 

A. GAME EEQUIREMEHTS 

In game theoretical terms the following elements are the 
necessary prereg uisi tes for establishing a game; 

1. two or more players are trying to get the best of 
each other (zero sum game) , or achieve a solution 
that is best for both (non zero sum game) , 

2. a payoff or a set of payoffs which may mean various 
things to the players because of discrepancies in 
their value systems, 

3. a set of ground rules or guidelines which must be 
observed if the game is to be played according to the 
definition of the game, 

4. information conditions which determine the quality 
and quantity of knowledge which each player has of 
the environment and of the choices made by the other 
player, 

5. the total environment in which the game is played 
whether fully perceived by the players or not, 

6. the interaction of competing moves, in which every 
choice by one may prompt the other to modify subse- 
quent choices. £32] 
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tased on irrationality. This is true since irrationality 
would negate any logical premise drawn from a model that was 
hased on irrational tehavior. 

The situation becomes for the players a game that they 
are trying to win. That is, each player is attempting to 
achieve an objective which the other party in the game is 
trying to deny them. Likewise, one must assume that they 
believe their opponent is acting "rationally" and is in 
pursuit of an objective by trying to manipulate or second 
guess his opponent. 

It is important to understand what is meant by the term 
rational. According to James March and Herbert Simon the 
classic notion of rationality has the decision-maker choose 
"optiaal" strategies in the following environment; 
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whole set of alternatives from which he will choose 
his action. This set of alternatives is simply 
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theories fall into three categories; (a) ce~t n i ~ ty ; 
theories that assume the decision makor has co;"_^tte 
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and accurate ktcwled^e cf trie ccase^uences that will 
tcllow on each alternative. (b) risk: theories that 

assume accurate knowledge o£ a probability distribu- 
ticn of the ccnseguences of each alternative. (c) 
unce rtai nty : theories that assume that the ccnse- 

guences or each alternative belong to some sunset of 
all possible consequences, but the decision naker 
cannot assign definite prcnabilities to the occurence 
of particular conse^^ uences. 

3. At the outset the decision maker has a "utility func- 
tion" or a "preference ordering" that ranks all sets 
of ccnseguences from the most preferred to the least 
preferred. 

4. The decision maker selects the alternative leading to 

the preferred set of ccnseguences. In the case of 

certain t y the choice is ambiguous. In the case of 

risk rationality is usually defined as tne choice of 
that alternative for which tne expected utility is 
greatest. In the case of uncertainty the deficitio;i 
of rationality beccmes problematic; consider the 
worst set of ccnseguences that may follow from each 
alternative, then select the alternative whose worst 
set of ccnseguences is preferred to the 
attached to other alternatives. [ 34 J 
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Ihet€ due difiiculties with tuio aodtj. of rationality as 
March and Simon j^oint out. First it only ajrfees with tne 
ccmm on- sense notions of reality in tne case or certainty. 
Second, it makes three important demands on tne chcice- 
making mechanism. It assumes (1) that all the alternatives 
cf choice are "given"; (2) that all the consequences 
attached to eacn alternative are known; and (J) that the 
rational man has a ccaplete utility-ordering system for ail 
possitle sets of consequences. 

March and Simon ^cint out one problem in rationality 
assumption. Since decision makers do not have ail possirle 
inforaation about the conseguences of all available choices 
they ace "subjectively" and not "ob jectiveiy" rational. 
Ihus rationality depends on the "frame ox reference" or a 
given decision maker. 

March and Simon's theory of rational choice has two 
fundamental elements: (1) choice is always exercised with 
respect to a limited, apt<r oxi mate, simplified model of the 
real situation, (2) the elements of the definition of the 
situaticE are not "given" - that is, we do cot take these as 
data of our theory - but are themselves the outcome of 
psychological and sociological processes, including the 
chooser's own activities and the activities of others in his 
environment. [35] They derive tneir definition of ration- 
ality given the "subjective" nature of the decision nakers 
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choice da a ‘'satisfactory" aiternativc .3 oy, ,s _ to 

the classic defiriticp in which findir; the '••j.limal' il er- 
native is the goal. An alternative is "optimal" ii: (1) 

there exists a set of criteria that permits all alternatives 
to be compared, and (2) the alternative in question is 
preferred, hy these criteria, to all other alternatives. An 
alternative is "satisfactory" if: (1) there exists a set of 

criteria that describes minimally satisfactory alternatives, 
an 1 (2) the alternative in guesrion meets or exceeds all 

these criteria [36]. 

Ihe idea of choosing a satisfactory alternative by the 
two Koreas will be assumed since it is based on the knowl- 
edge of the choices as seen by the two players. It is not 
tdsc-f cn criteria that contains all possible nnowleds^v about 
the alternative choices. Thus in saying that a choice is 
0 . t..rdl for the two players, this assessment is be Lasea on 
the fact that they are acting on the know led je the} r. jv'_- at 
that given point in the game. 



C. OTIIITY MAXIMIZATION 



Game theory is c 
the most appropriate 
this can be expanded 
means to a specific 



cncerned with the participants choice of 
means to a given end. As can be seen, 
to mean not only choices of alternative 
end but also choices among alternative 
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ends . 



This aeed for alternative ends arises because it is 



not possible to attain all the ends at the same time. The 
players find themselves in a situation that has many 
possible outcomes with different values assigned to each 
outcome. 



The individual must consider how to achieve as much as 
possible, taking into account that there are others 
whose goals differ from his own and whose actions have 
an affect on all. The decision maker in a game faces a 
cross-purpose optimization problem. He must adjust his 
plans not only to his own desires and abilities tut also 
to the desires and abilities of others. [37] 



In the case of the two Koreas, this is tne choice among war, 
the status guo, a peaceful unification*, or unification 
under either Communist or Democratic rule. Borrowing from 
economic theory, in order to achieve a certain end a player 
must be willing to forgo the benefits of the ends that were 
not chosen. One then creates opportunity costs that must be 
torn when choosing one end over another. As in economics, a 
player will attempt to maximize his benefits from a set of 
given ends. This is defined as his utility function. In 



♦"Peaceful unification" is used for the lack of a better 
term. ^Jhat is being referred to is the optimal solution 
which both North and South Korea say they desire. This 
would be a solution that would allow a peaceful unification 
to occur that would satisfy the majority of both sides goals 
and desires. While the chances seem remote for this to 
happen, it is nevertheless both sides ultimate goal. 
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defining the utility function one aiust remember; 



the usefulness of simple utility maximization as a defi- 
nition of rational behavior is largely restricted to the 
case of certainty, in which the choice of outcomes of 
alternative actions are known to the decision maker in 
advance, because tbey cannot be influenced significantly 
by chance or the actions of other individuals. It has 
remained for modern decision making theory to find a 
more satisfactory definition for rational behavior in 
the cases of risk and of uncertainty. This has been 
accomplished by showing that in these cases, if a given 
decision maker's choice behavior satisfies the appro- 
priate rationality postulates, then it can be repre- 
sented as maximization of his expected utility. [38] 



The definition of "bounded" rationality as presented by 
March and Simon satisfies these requirements. This is true 
since a rational player is defined as one who attempts to 
maximize his gains and minimize his losses based on his 
knowledge and the constraints of the situation as it exists 
at any given point in time. 

The choice among alternative ends is based on utility 
functions for each payoff. In choosing a given outcome, 
thereby deriving the benefits of the payoffs (utilities) 
from that outcome, a given player must take into account two 
factors. First, the choice between payoffs gained from an 
outcome must be weighed against the payoffs a player forgoes 
in not choosing other outcomes. This choice is based mostly 
on the opponents perceived choice of outcomes since they are 
in an interdependent relationship. As rational actors, they 
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are utilizing bounded rationality as tne basis for their 
choice of outcome. Both players will try to maximize the 
gains received for their side. 

Second, the players must take into account the risks 
involved in choosing a given outcome. This gets at the 
heart or the dilemma. In the case of Korean unification 
this idea of risk avoidance explains why the status quo 
continues. The payoffs to be gained by mutual cooperation, 
as represented by complete unification, are conceivably 
greater than the payoffs a player would receive from contin- 
uing the status quo. However, the players continue to 
choose tie status quo since the risks of taking a chance at 
cooperation are perceived by the players as being great. In 
moving towards the joint cooperative outcome a player risks 
the chance of being deceived by the other player. This 
would cause his payoffs to be smaller than if he remained in 
the status quo. This would leave the opponent, the player 
who did net cooperate, with a payoff higher than what he 
receives frem the status quo. Thus each player, in chocsing 
an outcome, must balance the payoffs to be gained from that 
outcome against the risks involved in choosing that outcome. 

In simple terms, there are advantages and disadvantages 
that a player must consider when choosing an outcome. The 
players choose an outcome given the information they know 
about how that choice will affect them, their perception of 
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and their 



how their choice will affect the other player, 
test guess as to what choice their opponent will make. A 
player knows how the first one will affect him. The second 
and third factors are basically unknown. Therefore, 
anything which increases the players knowledge in these two 
unknown areas will increase the chance that they will choose 
the outccme that has the highest mutual payoff and leasr 
risk for both players. 

D. TYfES OF GAMES 

There are three general classifications of games. 
First, there are games of chance. An example of this type 
of game would be craps. Second, are games of skill. These 
are characterized by most types of sports. Third, are games 
of strategy. A strategy is a set of instructions which 
state in advance how a player intends to select each move 
until the end of the game, taking into account the knowledge 
that he will have available at the time at which he is 
called upon to select his move [39]. The key element in 
this type of game is that choices are made by the players 
based on conditions set by the game itself and the choices 
made by other players. 
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It is possible that chance can be an element of games of 
strategy, hut unlike the actual players, chance has no 
vested interest in the outcome of the game. The essence of 
this type of game is that it involves decision makers with 
different and competing goals, interests, and objectives. 
Chance and skill are an inherent part of international rela- 
tions, however, these two types of games in their pure state 
do not have a direct application to the international arena. 
As components of games of strategy they do play a part. 
Thus, only games of strategy have serious application to 
international relations. 

Within games of strategy three groups can be identified: 
(1) games with identical interests, (2) games with opposite 
interests, and (3) games with mixed interests. In 
attempting to describe international relations, games with 
identical interests have little or not utility. Therefore, 
the application of game theory to international conflict in 
general can be done in terms of opposite interests or mixed 
interests. Games with opposite interests are known as zero 
sum games while those with mixed interests are known as non 
zero sum, variable sum, or mixed motive games. [40] 

Prior to developing the game theoretical model it 
becomes important to understand whether the situation in 
Korea is to be viewed in terms of a zero sum game or a non 
zero sum game. 
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Zero Sum Games 



1 , 

The zero sum game is characterized by the fact that 
the sum cf all pa/offs is equal to zero. Inherently then, 
anything that one player wins the other player loses. These 
gains and losses, tc be truly zero sum, must be exactly 
equal. Chess, checkers, and two person poker are pure exam- 
ples cf this type game. 

The application of the zero sum concept to interna- 
tional ccnflict has limited, if any, use [41]. To illus- 
trate this point Kenneth Boulding devised the following 
example. 



We may ask with some justification why anyone would ever 
play a truly zero sum game. The long-run gains for each 
party are clearly zero, which will be true in any game 
of absolutely fair gambling. Unless, therefore, there 
are payoffs in terms of excitement of the pleasure of 

playing the game for its own sake, there would be no 

incentive to play the game. It is easy to devise a game 
where, at the equilibrium minimax one party has a posi- 
tive gain but the ether party must have an equal less 
and hence will refuse to play the game. If A tries to 

bribe the other party to play the game, he will have tc 

pay him at least a penny, in which case A's gain is 
reduced to zero and 3’s raised to zero. This illus- 
trates a fundamental principle that, in the zero sum 
game, there can be no bribery, for the bribe would have 
to be so great as to make it not worthwile for the 
briber. Bribery always suggests some kind of 

positive-sum game. [42] 
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Kenneth N. 



Waltz in his book ;ian the State and ?ar : 
§ Analysis also sees little utility in trying do 
describe the actions of states in the international system 
in terms of the zero sum game. 



In a zero sum game, the problem is one of distribution, 
not at all one of production. But the activities in 
which men and states are engaged seldom correspond to 
the zero sum model. The problem may be on of production 
as well as distribution. The game, in the terminolgy of 
von Neumann and rtorgenstern, becomes a general game. In 
a general game, ’’the advantage of one group of players 
need not be synoncmous with the disadvantage of the 
others. In such a game moves-or rather changes in 
strategy-may exist which are advantageous to both 
groups. In other words, there may exist an opportunity 
for genuine increases of productivity, simultaneously in 
all sectors of society." This is a situation in which 
we have not just a pie to divide but the problem cf how 
much pie to make as well. [43] 



Waltz further explains that the game under these condition 
can mcve towards two extremes; (1) it may become a simple 
problem in maximization, all the players may cooperate to 
make the largest pie; or (2) all the players may be so 
intent on the question of how the pie already in existence 
should be divided that they forget about the possibility of 
increasing the amount each will have by working together to 
make more of it. Thus, instead of a simple maximization 
problem, the game reverts to a zero or constant sum game. 
There is another possibility. It may be that nobody likes 
pie, cr that everybody likes something else better. In this 
case the gane is not played at all. [44] 
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game. This type of game is characterized by having not only 
rewards for mutual cooperation, but also penalties for 
mutual ncn-cooperaticn. A variable sum game is net only a 
game of competition, insofar as the contestants try to win 
from cne another; but they are also games of coordination, 
in that these players will also jointly gain or lose 
according to their ability to coordinate their moves in 
accordance with their common interests [45]. 

Ihe study and application of two person non zero sum 
games is more complex than the simple zero sum model. Such 
things as the relative power of one player versus the other, 
the relative amounts of gains and losses for each side, and 
the strategies employed by each side must be taken into 
account when applying this type of game to a real situation. 
Anatol Hapoport and J!1. Guyer have established that there are 
in fact 78 types of two person non zero sum games [46]. Ihe 
variations in .the games are derived from the symmetry or 
asymmetry of the game based on the ordinal classification of 
the preferences for a set of given outcomes. These varia- 
tions tended to make the majority of the games asymmetric.* 



♦The asymmetry described here comes from the structure of 
the ordinal preferences in defining the game. It is a func- 
tion of the relative power differences between the two 
players of the values achieved by choosing one outcome over 
another. 
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lie two-perscr game that will be developed ir. the 
next chapter will shew that in the case of Korean unifica- 
tion the gaae is symnetric as far as the ordinal ranking of 
the possible outcomes is concerned. Each sides best choice 
is the others worst. Both are striving for the same ulti- 
mate goal, unification, while being caught in the status 



quo . 



What is not symmetric is the payoffs that each side 



ive from each 


given 


outcome. 


It would be 


an 


task to try 


to quantify the 


amount of payoffs 


be received or 


e ven 


the ratio 


of the payoffs 


for 


or a given outcome. 


Knowing 


the amount of 


the 



payoffs that each side would gain from a given outcome is 
not a prerequisite to an understanding of the game and how 
it works. It is important, however, to realize that there 
are differences in the payoffs for each side that would be 
derived from a given outcome. These differences will play a 
part in the latter stages of the game. Given that the game 
upon which the model will be based is symmetric, at least 
from the point of view of the preference order of the 
outcomes for both sides, there are still two other factors 
to be determined prior to the establishment of the formal 
model. 

First, the two person non zero sum game can be 

played in two ways; cooperatively or noncooperati vely. The 
distinguishing factor between them is communication. In a 
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cooperative game, the players are permitted to commanicate 
with each ether directly and to exchange information in 
advance concerning their intended choices. In a non- 
cooperative game/ overt communication is not permitted tut 
the choice of each player becomes obvious to the other after 
every play. There is however/ a slight ambiguity in this 
terminology. Even if a game is non-cooperative insofar as 
the rules prohibit evert or direct communication/ it is 
possible for the players to cooperate tacitly through 
inferred communica ticn/ by which one player inrerprets the 
other’s intention from the kinds of choices he makes in' a 
long series of plays [47]. in the cooperative game/ commu- 
nication becomes the key to achieving a mutually acceptable 
solution. It iS/ in effect, a bargaining situation in the 
classical sense. 

In establishing the model, the non-cooperative game 
will be assumed. This basically fits the current situation 
vis a vis the two Kcreas. There is at present nc fcrmal 
communication between the two on the issue of unification. 
Tacit communication does occur in that statements are made 
by both sides on the issue but are subject only to interpre- 
tation by the other side. There is no formal communication 
that deals with the best cooperative way to achieve a solu- 
tion to the problem. 
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a 



distinction is made in the literature 



Second , 

between utility and game models. Utility models focus on 
the payoff space, that is on the issues in dispute. Game 
models focus on alternative bargaining strategies, or the 
ways of dealing with the issues Utility models are 
concerned with the actual bargaining situation while the 
game models are concerned with the strategy and tactics of 
the players. The model to be constructed for this study 
will be the game model variety since the main concern is to 
examine strategies for resolving the dispute. The 
bargaining process itself will be dealt with as' a separate 
issue. The model as established will aid in understanding 
the current situation. Beyond that, the model will act as a 
tool in seeing hew to move from the current non-cooperative 
game to a cooperative game. 



E. 



TEE MODEL: 



PBISOMEB»S 



DILEMMA AND UNIFICATION 
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not confess, it is still to my advantage to confess, for 
a confession sets me free, while otherwise I must serve 
a month. Therefore I am better off confessing regard- 
less of whether my partner does or not. The 'partner', 
being in the same situation, reasons the same way. 
Consequently , both confess and are sentenced to five 
years. Had they not confessed, they would have been 
sentenced to only a month. In what sense, therefore, 
can cne assert that 'to confess' was the prudent (or 
rational) course of action. The anecdote is attributed 
to A.K. Tucker, and the game depicting the situation has 
been christened appropriately "Prisoner's Dilemma". It 
is an example of a two-person non-constant-sum game, cne 
in which some cutccmes are preferred by both players to 
other outcomes. The dilemma arises from the circum- 
stance that in the absence of communication and hence of 
making binding agreements, there is no way of rational- 
izing the choice of action, which if taken by both 
players, benefits both. [49] 



Prisoner's Dilemma is the type of a two-person game 
which has a configuration of payoffs that gives both players 
dominant incentives, in the absence of an enforceable agree- 
ment to the contrary, to choose strategies that together 
yield both players a less desireable outcome than if both 
had made opposite choices. The game can be either coopera- 
tive cr ncn-cooperat ive in that overt communication between 
the players may or may not be permitted. In either case the 
choices, or alternating plays, of each side become obvious 
to the other side after each round of play. In the case of 
Korean unification the plays are the alternating proposals 
made by each side in an effort to elicit cooperation from 
the other side. 
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1 . The 2X2 Ma t rix 

Ihe situaticn in Korea can re viewed in simple 
game- theoretical terms as a conflict between two parties 
whose interests do net fully coincide. Both sides assume 
different values they can derive from the range of possible 
outcomes of the situation. They also maintain a perception 
of the values for each outcome that the other player might 
conceivably receive. This type of game can be represented 
by a rectangular array or matrix. The horizontal rows 
represent the decisions available to one player while the 
vertical columns represent the decisions available to the 
other player. The cells of the matrix represent the 
outcomes of these decisions (Fig 3.1). The numbers in the 
cells can represent (1) the ordinal preference of the 
possible decisions for each player based on the value, or 
payoff, of that outcome and his perception of the value, or 
payoff, of that outcome for the opposing player; or (2) the 
actual values, in real or relative terms, of the payoff 
derived from a given outcome. 

In a zero sum game the values of the payoffs are 
symmetrical. What one side wins, the other side loses. 
Thus, in a zero sum situaticn, the outcome is the result of 
the relative power positions of the two players. Each 
player has a best, or most rational strategy that will 
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Given that both 



maximize his jains and minimize his losses, 
sides act rationally, they each have a "best" choice avail- 
able to them. 

In a non zero sum game the situation is much 
different. The values of the payoffs derived from the situ- 
ation are not exactly the same for both sides. This then is 
a most crucial point. The resolution of the conflict in 
this situation can go beyond the simple choice of each side 
for its own most rational choice. It becomes possible 
through negotiation or arbitration to point out to both 
sides a compromise solution. This solution may not meet 
both sides expectations as regards the payoffs from their’ 
optimum choice, but it can maximize gains and minimize 
losses for each side such that the conflict is resolved. 

In using a 2 X 2 matrix as a model, its limitations 
must he recognized. Glenn Snyder and Paul Diesing outline 
these limitations as follows. First, their interpretation 
is similar to other models of rational behavior. 

Gaming models do not describe the actual play of experi- 
mental subjects; they set up a pattern of constraints on 
the players’ choices, and these constraints reward and 
punish the players in certain ways and induce them to 
behave in certain ways as they learn to master its 
dynamics. Similarly, the 2X2 game can be used to 

describe the basic structure of the crisis situation, 
that is, the game. [50 ] 
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figure 3.1 Prisoner’s Dilemma as a 2 X 2 Matrix. 



2 matrix [52 

1. 2(x1) 

2. x3 is 

3. x3 is 

4. x4 is 
"C" and "D" 
"cooperate" 



Figure 3.1 shows the Prisoner's Dilemma as a 2 X 
]. It is subject to the following conditions: 
is greater than x2 + x3 is greater than 2{x4) 
greater than x1 
greater than x2 
greater than x2.* 

represent strategies in which players would 
or "defect". 



♦The values that the variable 'x* would have assigned 
would come from a statistical analysis of the utility 
functions of each outcome for each player. The 
values that will be listed in figure 3.2 represent 
the crder of choice of the available outcomes, and 
net the probability of that outcome for the players. 
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What this means is that for both players, 
strategy 2 dominates strategy 1 (A2 dominates Al for the row 

player and B2 dominates 31 for the column player). 
However, the choice (A2,E2) results in a payoff (x4) to each 
player smaller than (x1) , the payoff associated with choice 
(Al, El) [53]. 



2. Korean Unification as a 2 X 2 Matrix 



Given these four outcomes: 

1. "peaceful” unification, that is, having the issue 
settled by bargaining and mutual agreement regardless 
of the political system (both sides ultimate gcal) ; 

2. unification under a communist regime (ROK accepting 
the EPRK's present proposals); 

3. unification under a democratic regime (DPRK accepting 
the EOK's present proposals) ; 

4. maintenance of the status quo; 

it is possible using the above matrix (figure 3.1) to show 
unification as a 2 x 2 matrix. This matrix is shown in 
figure 3.2. The numbers within the quadrants are a repre- 
sentation of the order of preference among the four choices 
for each side. Thus North Korea’s choices in order of pref- 
erence are: 

1. unification under a communist system, 

2. "peaceful" unification 
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Figure 3.2 Korean Onification as a 2x2 Matrix. 
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2. "feaceful" unification 

3. the status quo, 

4. unification under a comaunist systeoj. 

What can be said about these four outcomes as they 
apply to the Prisoner’s Dilemma? First, neither North nor 
South Korea sees the status quo as the worst choice. 
Second, each side sees the opponents most desired cutccme as 
its worst possible outcome. Third, each side prefers a 
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"peaceful" unixicaticn" to the status quo. And lastly, 
neither side prefers a "peaceful" unification" to its own 
test choice. The result of this is, as in the matrix in 
figure 3.1, the preferred choice is the dominating strategy 
for both North (S2 dcminating B1) and South (A2 dominating 
A1) . Specifically, North Korea prefers a communist settle- 
ment of unification to either the status quo or a "peaceful" 
unification. South Korea prefers a democratic settlement to 
either the status guc or a "peaceful" unification. Thus, 
the dilemma that faces both sides is; since neither side can 
have its own best choice, they settle for the status quo. 
This is done in spite of the fact that the possibility of a 
peaceful settlement to unification is exists (a "peaceful" 
unification) that might be better for both sides than their 
own optimal choice. Neither side can choose collective 
interest over self interest because they are forced to 
assume that the other will follow the most prudent course 
[54]. Thus, as in the explanation of the Prisoner’s 

Dilemma, both sides decide it is in their best interest to 
"confess" and therby maintain their own best choice as their 
bargaining position. This causes the status quo to remain 
in effect. 

The basic prcblem, simply stated, is to get both 
players to move from choice A2,B2 (Status Quo), tc choice 
A1,B1 ("Peaceful" unification). Solving 
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the 



dilemma then 



has two ccmfonents. First, the game structure must be moved 
from ncr-ccoperati ve to cooperative. This would begin 
interaction between the players at one or more levels. 



Second, as 


the game 


moves towards 


being fully cooperative 


it 


becomes a 


classic 


barga ining 


situation. Thus, 


the 


bargaining 


process 


is crucial 


to the resolution of 


the 



conflict . 
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IV. THE RCIE OF THE POOR MAJOR POW ERS 



There is little question that the four major powers, the 
ns, PEC, DSSR, and Japan play a vital role in Korea. Their 
interests extend far teyond the unification issue. In areas 
such as economic or security interests, their policies and 
roles as actors in the region are relatively easy to iden- 
tify. Their involvement in the unification issue however, 
is less clearly defined. Therefore, discussing unification 
cannot he done without examining the role that the four 
major powers play. There are five questions that must be 
answered in order to get at the real nature of the four 
power’s involvement. They are: 

1. What are the effects on the Prisoner’s Dilemma game 
when more than two players are involved? 

2. What are the interests of each of the powers in 
Korea? 

3. Can any of the four powers play a third party inter- 
mediary role? 

4. Do the four major powers want Korean unification? 

5. What influence do the four powers have on the actions 

the Korea’s? 



7 1 



of either of 



A. 



GAME THEOBI AMD TEE FOO E POBEHS 



There are two pcssitle roles that extra players in a 
game can have. First, the extra players can be direct 
participants on egual status with the other players in the 
game. Thus far, the discussion of Korean unification has 
centered on the 2x2 matrix. If the role of the four major 
powers is that of egual players, the game is no longer a two 
person game, but becomes what in game theoretical terms is 
described as an N-person game, with N being the number of 
players. The complexity of the game is increased enor- 
mously, since the matrix is no longer a 2 x 2 matrix but an 
N X N matrix. The permutations of interaction, strategies, 
and conflicts becomes so enormous that constructing a model 
for conflict resolution is a nearly impossible task. It is 
this dilemma type game that describes the international 
relations arena. It is for that reason that international 
relations theory is so complex and diverse in its 

explanations. 

The guestion to be answered is whether or not Korean 
unification, with the four power involvement, is to be 
viewed as this type of game. If this situation existed, 
each individual player in the game would be on the same 
level. That is, they would be direct participants in the 
conflict. As regards the four powers, this is not true for 
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B. IHE INTZfiESIS OF THE POOR EORERS 



Given what each cf the four powers gets from its rela- 
tionship with the two Koreas one almost have to question why 
the peninsula is deemed to be so important. There is 
undoubtedly a feeling on the part of the four that since 
they had a hand in the division of the peninsula they should 
do what they can to resolve the situation. Beyond that, the 
interests of the four powers in Korea must be viewed in the 
context of the international arena. 

The Soviet Union’s interests can be viewed from a 
historical perspective. They saw the supposed temporary 

division of the peninsula in 1945 as a way of expanding 

their influence in Asia. They have always been reluctant to 
give up what they have gained. More recently, their inter- 
ests in Korea can be viewed in the context of Sine-Soviet 
relations or, the lack thereof. Likewise, China's interests 
must be viewed in the context of it’s relations with the 
Soviets. It alsc has an interest in keeping a secure border 
with Korea. This is much easier to do if a communist nation 
is in control of that border. For both the Soviets and the 

IRC the idea of a communist state in power in the North 

seems to be a better bet than taking a chance, should 
hostilities occur, a country which is less amenable to their 
influence would be the result. 
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Japanese interests can be viewed from the perspective of 
their main foreign policy goals. The first of these is to 
keep Northeast Asia stable. This will allow for the rest of 
the goals to be met. Second, Japan desires to keep good 
relations with the U.S. , Europe, the PRC, and anywhere else 
where there are strong economic ties. Third, the Japanese 
desire to spend as little on defense as will be allowed. As 
long as the U.S. is involved in Northeast Asia, the Japanese 
defense co umitment can be kept to a minimum. 

The U.S. interests in Korea are based on two factors. 
First, the U.S. has strategic interests to protect. Being 
involved in Korea allows a legitmate excuse for the deploy- 
ment of U.S. forces to the Far East. Second, and probably 
more important, U.S.' interests in K^^rea have Japan written 
all over them [57]. The Japanese lay at the forefront of 
all U.S. Asian policy. It is therefore logical to expect 
some similarity between the actions ox Washington and Tokyo 
as regards Korea. 

C. TEIED PARTY INTERVENTION AND THE POOR POWERS 

The basic guesticn to be addressed here is whether or 
not one of the four major powers can play the role of inter- 
mediary in an attempt to settle the unification issue. In 
the next chapter, the use of a third party is discussed as a 
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means of increasing communication and trust between two 
parties in a conflict. The intermediary should be a disin- 
terested party. This is a necessity in order to get and 
maintain the trust of both parties in the conflict. As 
experimental studies have shown, to increase cooperation and 
trust there must either be a mutual like or dislike of the 
intermediary by both parties in the conflict. None of the 
four powers meets either one of these criteria. Based on 
these twc factors the chances of one of the major powers 
involved in Korea acting as a third party in order to 
increase cooperation are remote. The US, while officially 
stating that it backs efforts to unify Korea, has dene 
little tc aid the situation. In order for the US to act as 
an intermediary, it would have to establish relations with 
North Korea. Sc far no administration has been willing to 
do so . 

The USSR is prevented from aiding unification for three 
reasens- First, there is the chance that they would, under 
a unified Korea, lose their influence over the Korean 
government. This they would never stand for. Second, the 
tensions between the USSR and the PRC keep the USSR from 
recognizing the ROK. Third, the basic ideological struggle 
with the US would prevent them from acting as an 
inter me diary. 
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D. TBE DESIEES OF TBE FOOR POiERS 

Thus far it has been determined that although the four 
powers have interests in Korea# (1) they are not tied to 
unification# (2) from a game theoretical point of view the 
four powers are neither direct participants in the game nor 
can the game be described as any more than a two person game 
that has interested onlookers# and (3) that none of the four 
powers are either willing to or could act as an intermediary 
in the situation. The next logical guestion to answer is 
whether or not the four powers are truly interested in the 
unification of the Korean peninsula. 
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THE FCDR POHEES lUFLDENCE ON THE THO KOREAS 



The four powers while havin^ a stated interest in Korean 
Unification will take no actions that will larKedly chanje 
the status quo. It has been argued that the major powers 
are neither willing nor able to promote significant progress 
toward the unification of Korea [61]. The four powers are 
not willing to force the unification of Korea since, for 
differing reasons, none of the four would prefer that 
cutccme. This is true now and will probably hold true for 
the forseeable future. The four powers then take a hands 
cff policy as regards unification. An example of this was 
seen in early 1984 when the North proposed talks that for 
the first time included the ROK with the U.S. This is some- 
thing the U.S. has pushed for since the 1953 Armistice 
Agreement. Had the U.S. really been interested in unifica- 
tion cne would have to question the motive involved in not 
taking advantage of the North’s concession. The main reason 
that the four powers may prefer not to deal with the unifi- 
cation issue is that "progress towards unification may tend 
toward an inverse relationship to stability in the eyes of 
the major powers" [62j. iJayne Patterson argues that the key 
factor driving the four powers policy toward Korea is 
stability. This is dene however, at the expense of progress 
towards unification. He further argues that as a result of 



the four powers chocsing the stability side of the inverse 
relaticnshif , there are two prospects remaining. 

On the negative side, as long as the major powers prize 
stahility above all else in Korea, this has come to mean 
a continuation of the status guo, ‘i.e., division. .. Such 
an assessment is indeed bleak for the prospects for the 
eventual reunification of Korea, and if accurate, 

suggests less likelihood in the coming years. Cn the 
positive side, if this analysis is valid, it suggests 
that the initiative and will toward reunification 
resides within Korea itself. [63] 

The game theoretical analy-sis tends to support the fact 
that the power to sclve the dilemma is held by the two 
players themselves. It has been demonstrated that the four 
powers are onlookers in the basic two-person game. This 
does net mean that they have no interests in the situation 
or that they do not derive payoffs from the choices made by 
the players in the game. The four powers also can exert 

both a positive and negative influence on the situation. 
The situation is analogous to a football game. The four 
powers, like the spectators in a stadium in reality have 
little influence over the tactical play of tne game. This 
is reserved for the ccaches and the players. However, like 
a crowd at a football game, the four powers can influence 
the psychological spirit and feelings of the teams as they 
play. In dcing so they can have a net positive or negative 
effect on either one or both of the teams. Thus, as the 
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spectatocs in a game must accept the tactical decisions of 
the coaches and players, the four major powers must accept 
the decisions of the two Koreas on unification and adjust 
their policies to best serve their national and strategic 
interests based on those decisions. The two Koreas will be 
making a great mistake if they either wait for support from 
the four powers or wait for an initiative to come from them. 
The four powers may not individually or collectively like 
the fact that the two Koreas might be discussing unifica- 
tion, but because of their relationships with one another 
will have to abide by any decisions that might be made. 
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V. M0II3G FEOI! A gCN-COO PEBATI VB TO A COOP^ATIVE GAME 



Korean unification# as it exists today, can be described 
in terms of a non-cocyerati ve, non-zero sum game. In this 
form the basic Prisoner’s Dilemma is extremely difficult to 
solve in such a way that the mutually optimal choice is 
gained by both sides. If a solution were to be acheived at 
this point, it would most likely be the one in which the 
status guo (joint competetive solution) were formalized. 



This would 


mean 


that 


both North 


and South 


Korea 


would 


receive a 


lesser 


amount 


of payoffs 


tnan they 


would 


if the 


dilemma wer 


e solved by 


moving from 


the joint 


compe titive 



outcome to the joint cooperative outcome. 

The Prisoner’ s Dilemma assumes that no communication 
occurs between the two detainees. Even though some discus- 
sion (cooperation) has occurred between North and South 
Korea on the unification issue, it is structurally a ncn- 
cooperative situation. That is, each side must formulate 
its position in a void as to the other side’s intentions and 
strategies. However, some tacit cooperation can be shown to 
have occured because of the series of proposals and counter 
proposals (plays) made by North and South Korea over the 
years. Each side in the conflict must then act and react 
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Kith no 



according tc the plays made fcy the other side, 
formal communication tetween them they mast depend on their 
perceptions to determine the intentions of the other player. 
Ihas, each side's perceptions of the other side's intentions 
are a the major aspect of the game. 



A. DNIFICATIOH AS A NCN-COOPEBATI?E PRISONER'S DILEMMA 



In order for a solution to occur that is close to the 
joint cooperative outcome# two things must happen. First, 
the structure of the game must be changed from non coopera- 
tive tc cooperative. There are a number of ways tc accom- 
plish this. The key to being successful is increasing 
communication and cooperation. Second, as the game moves 
towards a fully cooperative situation, the two players must 
negotiate in order to make the move from the joint compete- 
tive outcome to the joint cooperative outcome. Prior to the 
initiation cf formal negotiations, both players must under- 
stand several factors that affect a cooperative game. 
Examples are threats made by a player, the effect cf inter- 
dependence cn cooperation, the symmetry of the game, and 
some psychological factors such as image loss. Once both 
sides gain an understanding of these factors and how they 
relate tc the cooperative game, the process of formal nego- 
tiaticns can begin. 
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in a study of the Cyprus conflict. 



Malvern Lumsden, 
surveyed the game theory literature and arrived at seven 
ways to effect change in a non-cooperative game [64], This 
change is manifested in the movement towards a cooperative 
game. These seven factors are applied to the Korean unifi- 
cation issue in order to determine what steps are necessary 
to create a cooperative two person non-zero sum game. Upon 
reaching a cooperative game the situation can be handled 
through negotiation. 

^ • Cis rla yinq the Mat rix 

Displaying the matrix of outcome preferences to each 
side may be an important aid to conflict resolution. 
Studies by Anatol Eapoport and A.M. Chamnah have shewn that 
if both sides in a game have the outcome (payoff) matrix 
displayed in front of them, their cooperation increases. 

[65] While not allowing negotiations or cooperation between 
the twe sides, it insures that there is less chance for 
misperception by either side as to the order of preference 
of the outcomes involved for each side. One important 
reason for this is that one or both sides may misperceive 
the other’s utilities for one or more outcomes, so that, 
subjectively, they play a game different from the "real" one 

[66] . Karl Deutsch in a discussion of game theoretical 

research notes: 
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cooperative behavior doubled in frequency when the 
payoff matrix was prominently and continuously displayed 
to both players throughout the game. This effect was 
observed, even though all the players had been told of 
the payoff matrix at the start of the game, and their 
gains and losses were reported to them after every play. 
This finding may add some support to the view of 
Immanuel Kant and ether philosophers, that fuller aware- 
ness of their own situation will make men more likely to 
behave cooperatively and morally. £67] 
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2- Increasi pg Cc mmuni c ation 



At this point a basic question aust be asked and 
answered. That question is: what are the ainimum esentaal 
factors needed in crder to have a cooperative exchanje? 
They are basically a mixture of intention and expectation. 
In a cooperative exchange one player must intend to do what 
the other expects frci him and the other player must intend 
to do what his opponent expects from him. In doing so, one 
assumes that an ongoing relationship occurs. Thus it is 
logical to assume that some form of communication is neces- 
sary in crder to acccmplish a cooperative situation. What 
is communicated are such things as: intentions, expecta- 
tions, promises, proposals for modification of the game, and 
threats. A means of enforcing rules and sanctioning viola- 
tions must also be established and communicated by both 
parties. 

How then can communication be used as a vehicle for 
building trust? In experimental studies, Morton Deutsch has 
shown that: 



It is evident that mutual trust can be established in 
people with an individualistic orientation through 
communication. Communication is likely to be effective 
in this area to the extent that the basic features of a 
cooperative interrelationship are made explicit in what 
is ccmmunica ted. These basic features are (1) expres- 
sion of one's cooperative intention; (2) expression of 
one's cooperative expectation; (3) expression of one's 
planned reaction to violations of one's expectation; and 
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(4) expression of a means of restoring cooperation after 
a violation of one’s expectation has occurred. [68] 

An increase in cooperation should result in moving towards 
the test possible solution for both sides. This has been 
shown to be true in solving Prisoner’s Dilemma in experi- 
mental studies. Ore way to increase cooperation is to 
increase the communication that occurs between the two 
sides. This communication can occur at one or more levels 
at the same time. The North prefers that any communication 
that occurs be dene at the national level. South Korea is 
more epen to the type cf communication that would begin at a 
lower level, such as trade and cultural exchanges, and grad- 
•ually increase to the national level. The hope here is that 
an increase in communication would lead to an increase in 
trust between the twe sides. At a minimum, it would promote 
an increase in understanding and thereby reduce the chance 
for misperception by both sides. 

Even though this phenomena may occur, there is a 
pitfall. Increasing communication, and thus cooperation, 
means that in moving towards the optimum solution, some kind 
cf agreement has to be reached between the two parties in 
the conflict. The inherent problem then is; how is this 
agreement to be enforced. Unless complete trust on both 
sides exists, anything less than a completely binding and 
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enforceatle agreement would lead back to the 
dilemnia . 

In the Korean situation, the big guestio 
who has the authority to punish or coerce? /iith 
USSR, and Japan all heavily interested in Kore 
cwn reasons, and the inability of the United 
settle the unificaticn issue, this question is d 
answer. What is apparent is that; (1) trust be 
factor ir any agreement nc matter how big or 
cccurs between the two Koreas and; (2) in the a 
"policeman" for any agreement, the tension betwee 
must he reduced to alleviate a crisis situation 
ring should a real or perceived deviation from 
agreement occur by one or both sides. 

In the absence of an established means of 
tion the game can not move towards a cooperative 
There is much to be gained by opening comm 
Conversely, there are virtually no negative resul 
for either side. Whether the two sides talk 
through a third party is not important initially 
communicating through an intermediary may ease t 
pressures applied to the two governments. 
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3 . Inc rea sing Tr ust 

Morton Deutsch, states that in a conflict situation: 

An individual may te said to have trust in the occur- 
rence of an event if he expects its ocurrence and his 
expectation leads to behavior which he perceives tc have 
greater negative motivational consequences if the expec- 
tation is not confirmed than positive motivational 
consequences if it is confirmed. [69] 

In experimental research of trust and suspicion, Deutsch 
utilized the Prisoner’s Dilemma as a means of testing a 
number of hypotheses. Prisoner’s Dilemma is a good vehicle 
in this type research since the gains and losses incurred by 
each person are a function of the choices made by one’s 
partner as well as those made by oneself. 

Some of the findings from the research done by 
Deutsch are: 

1. There are social situations that, in a sense, do not 
allow for the possibility of rational individual 
behavior as long as the conditions for mutual trust 
do not exist. 

2. Mutual trust is most likely to occur when people are 
positively oriented to each other’s welfare and least 
dikely to occur when they are negatively oriented to 
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each other’s welfare 



3 



Mutual trust can occur 



even 



under circumstances 



in 



which the pec^le involved are clearly unccncerned 
with each other’s welfare, provided that the charac- 
teristics of the situation are such that they lead 
one to expect one’s trust to be fulfilled. Seme of 
the situational characteristics that may facilitate 
the development of trust appear to be the following: 

a) the opportunity for each person to know what the 
other person will do before he commits himself 
irreversibly to a trusting choice. 

b) the opportunity and ability to communicate fully a 
system for cooperation that defines mutual respon- 
sibilities and also specifies a procedure for 
handling violations and returning to a state of 
mutual cooperation with minimum disadvantage if a 
violation occurs. 

c) the power to influence the other person’s cutceme 
and hence reduce any incentive he may have to 
engage in untrustworthy benavior. 

d) the presence of a third person whose relationship 
to the two players is such that each perceives 
that a loss to the ether player is detrimental to 
his interests vis a vis the third person. [70] 
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Ey increasing trust between the two Koreas, a posi- 
tive increase in cccperation is possible. In order to 
accomplish this idea, a third party is almost a necessity, 
through this third party it is possible to gradually create 
trust by producing behavioral results which give direct 
feedback to the participants [71]. Third party intervention 
in which the negotiations of international crises were 
conducted by a mutually trusted intermediary have proven 
successful. In Korea the use of an intermediary is a possi- 
bility since a face to face meeting on substantive issues 
has not occurred. One advantage of using an intermediary is 
that there is a fallback position for the opponents to which 
they could withdraw without directly taking the blame for 
their rigid stance [72]. This also allows the adversaries 
to disavow the established communication channel at any 
given pcint. In doing so the dispute does not grow into an 
immediate crisis, but in fact is no worse than before the 
third party communication link was established. The role of 
the intermediary can be described in this manner. 
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There is ,^ 4 jicther way that third party intervention 
can be used to increase trust. The previously discussed use 
of a third party is one in which a symbiotic relationship 
existed between the game players and the intervening party. 
However, experimental studies by Morton Deutsch and James 
Parr have shown that if two people are in the same relation- 
ship to a third party, a bond may be established that might 
not otherwise exist. Thus "if a subject is in a hostile 
relationship to a third person and he perceives that another 
person is also in a hostile relationship to the third 
person, the subject will develop a friendly relationship 
with the other person" ^^4]. Conversely, parallel results 
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have teen ottained by Deutsch, Farr, and others that show 
the same effect when then relationships with the third party 
were friendly rather than hostile. This fact supports the 
former suggestion that if a third party intervenes who is in 
a symbiotic relationship with both game players, trust can 
easily be increased. 

^ • Mod ify i ng the Matr i x 



(C) 

South 

Korea 

(D) 



Figure 5.1 Korean Onification Matrix. 

Given the matrix structure displayed in figure 5.1, 
it is possible that a change in the relative values of the 
outcomes for each side may heighten cooperation. It has 
teen shown that by changing the payoffs of the choices it is 
possible to effect a change in the joint-cooperative outcome 
(C,C) and the j oint-ccmpeti tive outcome (D,D). 
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If a significant increase in payoffs to both sides 



from outcome (C,C) were possible, then cocperaticn would 
increase. A decrease in the payoffs from outcome (D,D) such 
that it would become the least preferred outcome would have 
two effects. It would first change the Prisoner’s Dilemma 
to the game of Chicken * , and would in turn increase 

cooperation. [ 75 ] 

Another way cf increasing cooperation would come 
from a modification cf the matrix in such a way that the 
possibility of war is decreased. This can be accomplished 
in several ways. First, any movement by both sides from 
choice (D,D) to choice (C,C) lessens the possibility of war. 
Second, by establishing effective communication between the 
two sides it becomes less likely that one side might 
perceive the payoffs of choice (D,D) and (D,C) or (C,D) as 

being equal. Once perceived as being equal there is no 

incentive net to take one's first choice, which in this case 
is (D). In all liklihood, this would mean war. Third, 

through negotiations it is possible to come to an agreement 



♦The game of Chicken is described in this way; two 
drivers in two separate cars are speeding towards each 
other. They are both faced with the choice of cooperating 
and swerving away at the last moment or in continuing 
straight ahead. If cne swerves away and the other does not, 
they both live and the player who did not swerve is the 
winner. If both swerve, they both live and there is no 
winner. If neither swerves away they are both killed and 
again there is no winner. Dnlike Prisoner's Dilemma, there 
is nc reward for mutual cooperation. 
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weal‘d chance '^a^- In Korea this coaid 
te a formalized Non-Agression Pact signed by both parties. 
In doing so, the choice by both players of the joint cooper- 
ative cutcome (C,C) is enhanced- This is true in the sense 
that choice (C,C) wculd have a more predictable, positive 
cutcome than the high risk first preference, (D,C) or (C,D), 
of either North or South Korea. The payoffs of choice 
(D,D), tie status guc, would be reduced making it easier for 
both sides to cooperate and jointly choose outcome (C,C). 

The threat of military intervention by a third party 
is another way of modifying the structure of the matrix. In 
the case of Korea this is not feasible. The four outside 
powers that are involved in the region find it difficult to 
act unilaterally due to the constraints placed on them by 
their relationships with the other outside actors. It is 
possible to see the economic and military power that would 
come frcn a united Korea. However, with the interests of 
the U.S., USSR, Japan, and the PRC intertwined in Korea, it 
would be difficult to affect a change in the existing payeff 
structure through third party unilateral intervention. It 
is possible that in doing so, since the basic structure of 
the game is changed, the chance of hostilities is increased 
and if started could easily escalate into international 
conf rcntaticn- 
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5. Beducinq Mispercepti on s 



Studies in game theory have demonstrated that 

percepticns (or misperceptions) of the opponent and his 
strategies play a vital role in a conflict. They are, 
however, the one major element that is left out of the tneo- 
retical aspect of games. If misperceptions are to be 
reduced and the pitfalls they cause eliminated it becomes a 
necessary requirement to seek and understand the causes for 
misperceptions. Robert Jervis has studied misperception in 
international relations in depth and has outlined several 
hypotheses concerning their origin [79]. Understanding 
these sources of misperception is critical in a case, such 
as Korea, where long standing divergent views on reconcilia- 
tion have existed. It is complicated by the ideological 
differences that separate the two countries. A basis for 
real communication can be established and maintained once 
the chance of misperception of action or intentions is 
reduced. It also aids in establishing trust between the two 
parties in the conflict. 

Misperceptions are seen as having negative influ- 
ences. Player A (South Korea) , for example, may reason that 
since Ncrth Korea is "bad" and the ROK is "good” it is 
rational to choose and stay with its first outcome choice 
since the North will certainly stay with their first outcome 
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it is 



choice. While this may not be true ror both sides, 
difficult tc change these misperceptions for tvo reasons: 

1. perceptions are the result of extended socialization 
through the family, the media, the school, religicus 
institutions, and the military service, 

2. in a conflict situation, perceptions become more 
polarized due to a moral self image and military 
overconfidence. [80] 

The longer the two Koreas remain apart, the greater 
influence socialization will have on both societies, 
likewise, increased polarization is likely to occur as time 
passes. It then appears that the longer the separation the 
greater the likelihood that misperceptions will be main- 
tained by both sides. This can be reduced by just opening 
effective communication between the two, then by increasing 
the trust each has of the other. 

6 . Modifying Str ategy 

The basis for this idea lies in increasing cccpera- 
tion for one side by manipulating the strategy of the ether 
player. As Lumsden determined in the Cyprus case: applying 

this approach in the real world entails persuading one (or 
both) parties tc adept a more cooperative strategy. This 
may be easier to do as a member of a nation in conflict than 
as an outsider. [81] Lumsden uses the Graduated 
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Eeci procatioD in Tension Seduction (GRIT) strategy of 
President Kennedy as an example of how this could he done. 
In modifying a player's strategy, one assumes that they 
desire increased cooperation. One must also assume that the 
relative weights (power) of the players are equal. This 
situation of equality is known as a symmetric game. 
However, if a n assymmetric game exists (one player stronger 
relative to the ether), then this approach is not as appli- 
cable. The idea of game symmetry will be discussed later. 

Militarily, the two Koreas are more equal now than 
at any previous time. Thus a modification of strategy by 
one cr both sides is, for the present time, a viable option. 
Strategy modification would involve one side taking a new 
approach to the current conflict of interests that is 
inherent in the situation. As with the GRIT strategy, if 
the ECK were, as an example, to unilaterally decrease the 
size of its armed forces it would be a basic change in their 
approach to unification. Knowing that other strategies have 
not been successful, this reduction would be done in order 
to extract a similar concession form the North, cr as a 
minimum to demonstrate sincerity in wanting to negotiate. 

The question of perception comes to the forefront 
again in the area of attempting to modify a players 
strategy. There exists the possibility that the intention 
of one side, however sincere, in modifying its strategy may 



te perceived as devicus behavior intended to undermine the 
opponent. However, thorough knowledge of the sources of 
misperception as outlined by Jervis and an understanding cf 
the rcle they play in a conflict will help to avoid negative 
effects cn strategy modification. Knowing that mispercep- 
tions do occur , along with the fact that strategy modifica- 
tion cannot readily be achieved by outside influence as 
easily as a member of the conflict, will make strategy modi- 
fication by one side or the other difficult but not impos- 
sible. It most dikely can be used to aid in the 
establishment of serious communication between the two 
Koreas on the unification issue. 

7. M odify ing the Rule s of the Game 
As lumsden states: 

the structure cf a game is defined by the rules, which 
define the choices available to each player, the 
payoffs, and the identity of the players. If the rules 
are changed, behavior may also be changed. In the real 
world, however, it is frequently the rules of the game 
which are disputed. [82] 

This idea has at its core changing the values (payoffs) 
obtained from the possible choices for each player. Another 
possible way to modify the game’s rules would be to develop 
one or more new choices (outcomes) that would have the same 
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cr greater payorf as each sides first or second choices. 
For example: is there a political system that would satisfy 
the needs of both North and South Korea in a confederated 
unification, or as a minimum insure peace between them? Cr, 
is it possible to somehow formalize the status quo? 3y 
doing so, formal recognition of each side by the other could 
occur. This would provide for an effective means of commu- 
nication that could then work for a final solution. It can 
he assumed that once this action is taken a reduction in 
tension between the parties in the conflict would occur. 

Within the area of strategy modification a chance 
for progress on the unification issue exists. How to do it 
is another question. In this instance, help from a third 
party would be extemely beneficial. The key is to redefine 
the rules sc that both sides can agree to a mutually optimal 
solution. In theory it sounds easy. In practice it would be 
a difficult and risky process. 
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the paycff matrix for Korean unification as it currently 
exists. As in the matrix representation of the situation, 
exact numbers are not assigned to the payoffs. . Once again, 

I 

SK I 




Figure 6. 1 Korean Onification Bargaining Space. 

it is the relative values of the payoffs that are important. 

Ihe payoffs that each side might conceivably obtain from 
eacn of the four given outcomes can be explained as follows: 

1. point SQ, the status guo, shows that both North and 

South Korea are deriving positive payoffs. However, 

South Korea is getting a lesser amount of payoffs 
than it would receive from its first choice (DU) or 
from peaceful unification (FU) . North Korea is 
getting less payoffs than it would from its first 
choice (CU) or peaceful unification (PO) . 

2. the amount of payoffs for South Korea at point (DU) 
are less than they would be at point (PU) . 
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. the amount of payoffs that North Korea would get from 
point (CU) ar€ less than they would Le at point (PU) . 

4. point (P 0) / peaceful unification will allow the 

greatest amount of payoffs for both players. 

The security level is defined by the lines from the SQ to 
points a and b. Line SQ-a is the security level for the 
North and line SQ-b is the security level for the South. 
This line represents the level at which the payoffs begin to 
be less than they are at point SQ. Thus, if one player 
begins to receive payoffs that are less than they derive 
from the status guo, there no longer is an incentive to stay 
with the status guo. In terms of Prisoner's Dilemma, it 
would be the point at which the choice to defect, or take 
one's first choice, appears to be the prudent course of 
action. In such a case, a war is the likely outcome. 

Given the graphic representation of the relative payoff 
structure and the fact that a cooperative situation exists, 
the scluticn to the game then becomes a bargaining problem. 
The possible set of solutions to the game can be shown to 
lie in the area bounded by points a, PU, b, and SQ. This 
area is known as the bargaining space. Thus, the number of 
solutions is virtually infinite. One must distinguish, 
however, between interim and the final solution. An interim 
solution is one in which t he payoffs gained by both sides 
lie within the bargaining space. This assumes a negotiated 
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agreenent has occurred that benefits both sides. There are 
possible solutions that lie outside the bargaining space, 
tut whose results would in all probability be disastrous. 
The optimum final solution is, of course, represented by 
point EU. However, any solution within the bargaining space 
can be the final solution if agreed to by both sides. The 
important fact to remember is that it is not necessary to 
move directly from SC to PU. Any agreement, whether interim 
or final, that nets a greater amount of payoffs for both 
sides than the status quo will have a positive result on the 
conflict . 

Prior to engaging in the play of the cooperative game it 
is necessary to understand several factors that impact on 
the play of the cooperative game. They are all factors that 
can have adverse effects on the final outcome of the game. 
However, like misperception, if their role in the game is 
understood prior to playing the game, their effects can be 
minimized. The cooperative form of the game begins a 
bargaining situation in which both parties will try to 
maximize their gains and minimize their losses. Volumes 
have teen written on the subject of bargaining and negotia- 
tion. One could not possibly cover all the aspects of 
bargaining theory as they might apply to this game. There 
are however a few important factors that can affect the game 
at this point. It is to the advantage of both players to 
have know how they can affect the play of the game. 
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A. TEE EFFECTS OF INTERDEPENDENCE ON COOPERATION AND 
CCHPETITION 



Morten Deutsch, a pioneer in game theory, has developed 
a set of concepts that describe the effects of interdepen- 
dence cn competition and cooperation. Deutsch describes a 
cooperative situation as one in which the goals of the 
participants are so linked that any participant can attain 
his goal if, and only if, the others with whom he is linked 
can attain their goals. They are “promotively interdepen- 
dent” in that ther-e is a positive correlation between the 
attainments of the two players. A competetive situation is 
one in which the goals for the players are ”contriently 
interdependent”, that is there is a negative correlation 
between their goal attainments. [83] The effects of interde- 
pendence cn cooperation and competition are shown in Tables 
One and Two [84]. Deutsch states that these tables present 
in a condensed outline form some of the basic ideas involved 
in his analysis of the effect of cooperation and 
competition. 



In essence, the theory states that the effects of one 
person’s actions upon another will be a function of the 
nature of their ' interdependence and the nature of the 
action that takes place. Skillfully executed actions of 
an antagonist will elicit rather different responses 
than skillful actions from an ally, but a bumbling coor- 
dinator may evoke as much negative reaction as an adroit 
opponent. The theory links the type of interdependence 
and type of action with three basic social- psychological 
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TABLE I 

Effects of iDterdepeDdence on Cooperation 
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Communication: open, 
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rather than coercive 
intent. 
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TABLE II 

Effects of lEterdependence on Competition 
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other's requests. 
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Communication: little 
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Positive Induci- 
bility: P will 

facilitate O's 
blunders and be 
ready to help 0 
make mistakes. 
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processes- which I have labeled "substitutibility" , 
••catheiis", and ••inducibility"- and it then proliferates 
a variety of social-psychological consequences from 
these processes as they are affected by the variables 
with which the theory is concerned. [85] 



Eeutsch defines these three processes in this manner: 

1. s ub s titutib ili ty- the willingness to allow someone 
else’s actions to be substitutable for one’s own, 

2. c at h exi s- the development of positive or negative 
attitudes, 

3. indu cibilit y- the readiness to be influenced posi- 
tively by another. [ 86] 

By examining column ’C in Tables 1 and 2 one can see that 
in order to settle a bargaining situation, the two players 
would have to be operating in the cooperative environment of 
Table 1. In fact, the two Koreas appear to be in parts of 
both the competitive and the cooperative environments. In 
order tc settle the unification issue, interdependence 
between North and Scuth Korea will have to be of the fully 
cooperative nature shewn in Table 1. Further, the actions 
taken by either side in an effort to cooperate will have to 
be of the "effective” type as shown in column *B’ of Table 
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Deutsch 



cites such things as: attempts to reduce the other player's 

power; suspicious, hostile, exploitive attitudes; the magni- 
fication of opposed interests; using factors of threat, 
intimidaticn, or coercion; devious communication; and espio- 
nage as means of increasing the competetive relationship. 
Many of these factors exist in the relationship between the 
two Kcreas. 
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Asymiretry can also affect the payoff structure of the 
game. If, for example, the payoffs of a given outcome were 
significantly greater for one side than they were for the 
ether, the side with expectations of a greater outcome would 
he more willing to settle than the side that would receive a 
smaller payoff from that same outcome. One would then see a 
situation where the relative payoffs would become more 
important than the outcome itself. In this situation, there 
would he a significant decrease in cooperative behavior. A 
study has shown that: 

one interpretation cf the obtained differences in coop- 
eraticn in the asymmetric game condition is that the 
subject’s concern centered around relative outcome 
rather than personal gain and consequently the only 
option available to the low reward subjects was to avoid 
cooperative play, thereby minimizing other’s actual 
outcomes. [87 ] 

This then becomes another reason that the situation needs to 
begin movement towards a settlement now. In the future. 
South Korea will become ever more economically powerful than 
the North. Thus asymmetry enters the game and as time 
passes the South will be less willing to settle the situ- 
ation as the payoffs received from the status quo increase. 
At the same time, the payoffs from a peaceful unification 
are likely to be perceived by the South as being less than 
they are now, in relative terms, given the turmoil of mixing 
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the two ecofiOoiies should unification occur. This would also 
mean that the payoffs for the status quo and the South's 
first choice (democratic unification) would be growing 
closer to the same, at least in economic terms. If they are 
perceived as being the same, then the situation becomes 
unstable since there would be less incentive to stay with 
the status guo. If this were to be combined with a military 
advantage by the South at some point in the future, the 
results could be disastrous. 

C. lEBBlATIOH AND TBEEAT 

One basic premise of Prisoner's Dilemma is that each 
player is tempted tc doublecross the other to obtain an 
immediate larger gain for himself, or to maximize his gain 
relative to the other, cr to protect himself from the 
possible treachery of the other [88]. While this is true, 
each player is also kept from defecting by the fear of 
retaliation from the other side. Whether a player demon- 
strates cooperative behavior or not is dependent on the size 
of the payoffs’ he is liable to receive from the four 
outcomes [89]. In the case of Korea, if the payoffs for cne 
side were to change in a large way for one or more of the 
given outcomes, then the chances of non-cooperative behavior 
(defection) are increased. In figure 5.1, all the outcomes 
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the two players in this situation are governments it is much 
more complicated than dealing in the simple situation of two 
individual players. However, some of the same principles 
still apply. The major factors involved in this area are: 

1. bargainers are reluctant to make concessions lest 
they be made to look foclish or weak, 

2. subjects will be motivated to do better than their 
adversary, even at the risk of not reaching an agree- 
ment, 

3. participants in a first or one-time only bargaining, 
exchanges are likely to be less sensitive to the 
image loss implications of their concession than are 
the participants in repeated encounters or in an 
ongoing r el-^^iicnship , 

4. bargainers in an ongoing relationship are more likely 
tc discriminate among various levels of appearance 
and to be particulary sensitive to the loss cf image 
associated with low-level concessions- perhaps 
because such concessions are regarded as setting a 
dangerous precedent that invites higher-level conces- 
sions at a later time. £90] 

When one applies the decision making process in each of the 
countries to the bargaining process it is easy to see how 
the loss of image and position vis a vis the other party is 
important. Internal political realities make image loss 
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important. As has been stated, as time passes it will 
become increasingly difficult for concessions to be made by 
either side on the unification issue. Even if one side made 
a concession, the problem of how the other side would inter- 
pret it comes into play. No matter how sincere the proposal 
or concession, it might be interpreted as a scheme to under- 
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position of 
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side and 


therefore 


rejected. 


Given that 


the 


there 
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restraints 


preventing action 
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two 
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, a bcld 


initiative 


by one side or 


t he 


other 


is 


necessary. 


Likewise 



it is important that once the initiative is made the ether 
player accept it. Both sideS in the conflict have a common 
enemy, time. The passage of time not only brings further 
socialization of the status guo but also will .bring a gener- 
ation that does not remember having lived in a united Kcrea. 

In both the cceperative and non-cooperative games 
discussed above, it must be remembered that all of these 
factors inherent in both types of games are at werk on the 
situation at all times. It is difficult to isolate one 
factor and deal with it. Even if it could be done, these 
factors have a certain amount of interdependence. Action on 
one of them causes reactions in the others. What is obvious 
is the fact that the only solution to the problem lies in 
increasing cooperation between the two parties. 
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VII. NE GOT IATING S DCCB SSFDILY IN A COOPERATIVE GAME 

Negotiations are but one of many means available to 
resolve conflicts. They will however, be a central factor 
in any peaceful solution to the Korean unification problem. 
Bargaining and negotiation are in fact a subset of the 
larger area of game theory. They become important in 
resolving any cooperative non zero sum game; in this 
instance, the Prisoner’s Dilemma. 

Before discussing a new approach to bargaining, one must 
have a clear idea or definition of the term. According to 
Fred C. Ikle, two prerequisites are necessary _in order for 
negotiations to take place. First, there must be common 
interests between the parties. Second, there must be issues 
of conflict. Without common interests there is nothing to 
negotiate for, without conflict there is nothing to nego- 
tiate about. [91] In Korea, one must assume that there are 
common interests between the North and the South. If they 
do not exist, then finding a solution other than the status 
quo will be extremely difficult. There are certaicly many 
points of conflict between the two countries about which 
negotiations can take place. The Korean unification issue 
meets both of Ikle’s prerequisites for negotiating. 
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IXle formally defines negotiation as: rhe process in 
which explicit proposals are put forward ostensibly for the 
purpose cf reaching agreement on an exchange or on the real- 
ization of a common interest where conflicting interests are 
present. Frequently, these proposals deal not only with the 
terms of agreement but also with the topics to be discussed 
(the agenda) , with the ground rules that ought to apply and 
with the underlying technical and legal issues [92], With 
this ir mind, the discussion can now move to a new approach 
to bargaining which, if followed, will make any future 
discussions between the North and the South more productive. 

Up to this point the stalemated unification situation in 
Korea has been explained in terms of game theory. This has 
been done in order to gain a better understanding of the 
situation. Game theory, specifically the Prisoner's Dilemma 
model, has been used to explain why the situation continues 
to exist, the factors that have an effect on the "game", and 
a number of possible methods through which it is possible to 
move towards a solution of the issue. Chapter 3 explained 
the existing situation in terms of a two person non zero sum 
non cooperative game. Chapter 5 explained a number of 
factors that could cause the situation to change from its 
non-cooperative form to a cooperative two person non zero 
sum game. In this chapter it is assumed that a move by both 
North and South Korea has been made such that both agree to 
substantive discussions in a effort to solve the situation. 
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Eoth North and South Korea have been hard bargainers 
on the ucification issue since 1950. Neither side has been 
willing to make any concession. Therefore the relationship 
between the two has not improved any in thirty years. 
Principled negotiation will provide the best chance for the 
two Kcreas to begin to move from the status quo to a solu- 
tion cf the unification problem. What is certain is that a 
continuation of the existing situation is not in the inter- 
ests cf either of the two sides. As long as both sides 
bargain from firm "positions", a solution is 
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unlikely 



2« lh$ Pro ble m: Eositional Bar gain i ng 

Fisher and Ury state that any method of negotiation 
should be judged on three criteria. It should produce a 
wise agreement if agreement is possible, it should be effi- 
cient, and it should improve or at least not damage the 
relationship between the parties [94]. It is extremely 
important that the relationship between the two Koreas get 
no worse than it is today. A decline in the current rela- 
tionship can only mean a resulting increase in tensions 
between the two and an increased chance of hostilities 
breaking out. 

According to Fisher and Ury, positional bargaining 



produces 


unwise agreements. 


is not 


efficient and endangers 


the long 


term relationship 


between 


the two parties. 
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1. When negotiators bargain over positions, they tend to 
lock themselves into those positions. The more you 
clarify your position and defend it against attack, 
the more committed you become to it. 

2. As more attention is paid to positions, less atten- 
tion is devoted to meeting the underlying concerns of 
the parties. Any agreement reached may reflect a 
mechanical splitting of the difference between final 
positions rather than a solution carefully crafted to 
meet the legitimate interests of the parties. 
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3. Bargaiaicg over positions creates incentives that 
stall settlement. In positional bargaining you try 
tc improve the chance that any settlement reached is 
favorable to you by starting with an extreme posi- 
tion, holding to that position, deceiving your oppo- 
nent as to ycur true views, and by possibly making 
small concessions in order to keep the negotiations 
going. All this increases the time and costs of 
reaching agreement as well as the risk that no agree- 
ment will be reached at all. 

4. Positional bargaining becomes a contest of will. 
Each side tries through sheer power to force the 
other side to change its position. Thus it strains 
and sometimes shatters the relationship between the 
parties . 

5. When there are many parties involved in the situ- 
ation, positional bargaining is even worse. In such 
situations, it leads to the formation of coalitions 
among parties whose shared interests are often more 
symbolic than substantive. What is worse, once the 
coalitions have agreed upon a position, it becomes 
much harder to change it since it requires the 
consent of the group. [95] 

This last point is important when considering the role of 
the four major powers and their effect on the unification 
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a. 



Separate 



the People from the Problem 



Human beings have many faults. They are not the 
most ideal vehicle that one could imagine to be used to 
settle conflicts. It is impossible for humans to separate 
themselves from their feelings and emotions. Thus, percep- 
tions of the other sides intentions and the the communica- 
tion of one's own ideas becomes difficult. According to 
Fisher and Ury taking positions in a negotiation makes this 
worse because people's egos become identified with their 
positions. The "people problem should be dealt with as an 
issue separate from the substantive problem. The partici- 
pants must come to see themselves as working together on the 
problem and not attacking each other" [96]. In order to 
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deal with the ’’people problem" as a separate issue aside 
from the main issue, Fisher and Ury suggest that there are 
three categories of problems that must be solved. The first 
is perception. The effects of this area have previously 
been discussed. However, the following ways are described 
by Fisher and Ory in order to help eliminate perception of 
the ether party as being a problem: 

1. put yourself it their shoes, 

2. don't deduce their intentions from your fears, 

3. don't blame them for your problem, 

4. discuss each other's perceptions, 

5. look for opportunities to act consistently with their 
perceptions , 

6. give them a stake in the outcome by, making sure they 
participate in the process, 

7. make your proposals consistent with their values 
[57]. 

The second area is emotions. No matter how hard 
one tries, emotions have an inate ability to pervade the 
negotiation process and destroy it. This involves not only 
the personal emotions of the negotiators, but also the 
national emotions felt by the members of a country and 
applied as public pressure to the negotiators. To reduce 
the effects emotions have on negotiations Fisher and Ury 
would apply these factors to the problem: 
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1 



Bargaining 
The iipcr- 



. recognize and understand emotions, theirs and yours, 

2. make emotions explicit and acknowledge them as legit- 
imate, 

3. allow the other side to let off steam, 

4. don’t react to emotional outbursts, 

5. use symbolic gestures that produce a constructive 
emotional impact on the other side [98]. 

The third area is communication, 
cannot exist in the absence of communication, 
tance of this one area to the overall process of conflict 
resolution cannot be understated. It is the single most 
important factor in the negotiations. There are three big 
problems in communication. First, negotiators may not be 
talking to each other in a way which is understood. Second, 
even if you are talking to the other side directly, they may 
not be hearing you. Third, misunderstanding a given commu- 
nication is possible through misinterpretation. [99] In 
order to airimize this problem one must: 

1. listen actively and acknowledge what is being said, 

2. speak to be understood, 

3. speak about yourself, not about them. 



4. speak for a purpose [100]. 
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t. Focus on Interests Not Positions 

According to Fisher and 'Jry, if a negotiation 
focuses on positions, the ensuing agreement will necessarily 
satisfy the human needs of either side that led them to take 
their position in the first place. In other words, the 
interests of both sides are not best served in such an 
agreement. They use this anecdote to illustrate satisfying 
what at first are irreconcilable positions in such a way 
that both parties actual in terests are best served. 
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This classically illustrates the idea of bargaining from 
positions and shows the problems involved in doing so. 
Positional bargaining does not meet the definition of nego- 
tiations as defined by Fred Ikle: the process in which 
explicit proposals are put forward ostensibly for the 
purpose of reaching agreement on an exchange or on the real- 
ization of a common interest where conflicting interests are 



present [102]. 
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What then defines the problem; the difference 
between the negotiating positions or the conflict between 
each side’s needs, desires, concerns, and fears? As Fisher 
and Ury state, the interests of the two sides define the 
problem and not the positional differences between them. 
What must be done is to (1) identify the interests of both 
parties, and (2) discuss the interests of both parties in 
order to reach an agreement that satisfies the needs of both 
sides. This, not splitting the difference between 
bargaining positions, will provide an agreement that will be 
meaningful and will not harm the long term relationship 
between the negotiating parties. 

c. Invent Options for Mutual Gain 



Once 


principled 


negotiation is started. 


the 


options available 


to each 


side, theoretically. 


are 


increased. The 


parties are 


no longer locked into 


two 



opposing positions from which and about which to negotiate. 
If both sides see that the problem lies in the difference of 
interests and not in the difference of their positions, a 
wide range of subjects about which negotiations can ocuur 
becomes available. The problem then becomes. one of hew to 
reach an agreement such that the actual interests of both 
parties are met. To do so, Fisher and Ury suggest inventing 
a wide range of options that will allow for the maximum 
amount of gains for both parties. This can be done by: 
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1. separating the act of inventing options from the act 
of judging them, 

2. broadening the options on the table rather than 
locking for a single answer, 

3. searching for rutual gains, 

4. inventing ways of making the decisions easy for both 
sides [ 103]. 

If these suggestions are utilized, the negotiating parties 
can ccme to the realization that the situation is not a zero 
sum game. The solution to the situation does not neces- 
sarily lie on the straight line between the two sides nego- 
tiating positions. There are in fact many mutual interests 
involved. The key is to insure that the actual interests of 
both sides are met. 5 worthwhile, lasting agreement is to 

be judged by this, net merely on the fact that an agreement 
was reached. 
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VIII. CONCLOSIONS 

The discussions in this thesis have utilized game and 
bargaining theory as a means of understanding the problem of 
Korean unification. Through the use of game theory, a theo- 
retical model of the current situation in Korea was estab- 
lished. It was shown that there is a correlation of that 
situation and the Prisoner's Dilemma game. In chapter 1, 
the author stated that the rational approach to game theory 
is useful in a number of areas. The two areas that this 
thesis discussed were; 

1. the rational approach to game theory is useful for 
explanation of people's behavior (in situations which 
their behavior exhibit high degrees of rationality 
and therefore admits an explanation in terms of a 
rationalistic theory) and, 

2. game theory in this rationally defined situation can 
provide for strategy recommendations for the various 
participants. 

Given the definition of rationality developed by March 
and Simon and the application of that definition to Korean 
unification, it has been possible to explain the behavior of 
the two Koreas. This has been done in order to gain an 
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understanding of the situation, the reasons the situation 
continues to exist, and to see how the behavior exhibited 
over the last thirty years can be modified. 

With an understanding of the situation and the factors 
that affect the situation, it is possible to provide 
strategy recommendations to the players. Korean unification 
has been defined as a Prisoner's Dilemma game. It is pres- 
ently a two person non zero sum, non-cooperative game. The 
strategy recommendations provide the means necessary to 
change the game from its non-cooperative form to a fully 
cooperative type of two person game. Unless the game is 
changed to a cooperative form a solution is highly unlikely. 
Cne important point to remember is that the choices of 
possible solutions are not limited to the four options that 
define the Prisoner's Dilemma. There exists a set cf solu- 
tions that are hounded by these four solutions. Movement 
from the status guo to any solution within the solution set 
(bargaining space, p.108) will leave both players better off 
than they are in the status guo. The seven ways that will 
change the structure of the game to the cooperative form 
are: 

1. displaying the matrix, 

2. increasing communication, 

3. increasing trust 

4. modifying the matrix. 
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5. reducing misperceptions, 

6. modifying strategy, 

7. modifying the rules of the game. 



The structure 
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the ■ game has 
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to change the 
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of conflict have 
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described. 
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it 


the cooperative 


form of conflicts 


that 



solutions can be negotiated. In this environment the ideas 
of "principled negotiation" as described by Fisher and Ury 
can be utilized to work out an agreement. 

Besides gaining a better understanding of the situation 
and an idea of some of the strategies involved in solving 
the game, there are ether significant conclusions that can 
be drawn from the game theoretical model as it applies to 
Korean unification. First, the time for the two Koreas to 
act is now. The game as defined by the model is at present 
symmetric. The symmetry exists due to the relative balance 
of military power. However, as time passes the South will 
continue to increase the economic disparity that exists 
between the itself and the North. The South’s military 
capability is also likely to continue to grow. Their arms 
industry that was started in the early 1970's is growing and 
is providing almost all the military equipment needed by the 
EOK. Additionally, as time passes there will be a genera- 
tion of Koreans who do not ever remember having lived in a 
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ehavior? The crucial factor is 
elationship of the participants, 
udes toward each other and their 
resses [105]. As Morton Deutsch 
coperative partner more favorably 
ersonality traits than a competi- 
e strongly to his signals (Tables 
ikewise, if a player acts ncn- 
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initial told gesture that is subsequently accepted by the 
other player. 

Third/ interaction determines to a considerable degree 
the perfcrmance of the individual participant. Socially 
rigid players behaved more cooperatively when they inter- 
acted with socially cpen minded players: on the otter hand, 
the latter acted less cooperatively in playing against the 
former. What is remarkable is the finding that of an 
overall gain in cccperative behavior/ since the rigid 
players increased more in cooperative performance than the 
open-minded ones lost [107]. Based on tnis, one key ques- 
tion asked by the South can be answered. How does one get 
the North to exhibit more cooperative behavior and thus be 
willing to negotiate? The latter discussion leads one to 
believe that flexible cooperative attitudes will lead to a 
modification of the provocative nature or agressive inclina- 
tion on the side of even the most rigid adversary. Any move 
by one side that elicits a cooperative response from the 
other side will have a positive effect on the game. The 
most notable effect will be a lessening of tensions on the 
Korean peninsula. In an environment with less tension the 
chances cf conflict are reduced. This in turn is likely to 
further increase the cooperative nature of the two parties 
involved in the conflict. In such an environment, trust is 
likely to increase, communication will be increased, and the 
chance fcr misperception by the players reduced. 
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te agreed upon by the conflicting parties. As was discussed 
earlier, this third party could prove invaluable in the 
initial stages of dialogue between the two Koreas as an aid 
in establishing coicniunica tion and building trust. Ihe 
influence of a mediator has been explained by Jerome Podell 
and Hilliam Knapp: 



experimental studies have shown that tne clearest proof 
of the importance of mediation results from a game in 
which the identical offer for a compromise settlement 
was submitted by the spokesman for the one party and by 
the impartial mediator; the first was rejected as unnac- 
ceptable, while the mediated version was accepted. Thus 
mediation can open a path to a mutually satisfactory 
agreement that would portend more cooperative behavior 
in the future. [108’ 



None of the four major powers cou^4. ^ successful medi- 
ator. The choice of the mediator would have to be agreed 
upon by the two Koreas and wculd have to be a nation or 
organization that would be willing to take on the task. 

Fifth, the status guo in Korea, as discussed earlier in 
this thesis, is not a status guo at ail. The existing situ- 
ation is constantly ohanging and evolving. The South is 
getting increasingly stronger economically and militarily. 
They have surpassed, in economic terms, the ability of the 
North to compete in world markets. This gap is likely to 
widen as time passes. Thus, the status guo can only be 
defined by a short period of time. The status guo today is 
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much different than the status guo that existed in 1960 or 
1970- The one ccmmoc factor in all of these time periods is 
that twc national governments and two nations have existed. 
At seme point the twc Korean governments will have to choose 
from ameng the possible options that are available. Ihese 
options may not lead to the unification of the peninsula. 
If as Nathan White suggests, the two Koreas do cot want 
unification based on the possible solutions outlined by the 
Prisoner’s Dilemma game described in this thesis, then 
alternative solutions must be eagerly sought [109]. Cne 
possible scenario is the initial formalization of the status 
guo, meaning two independent Korean nations recognized by 
each other and the four powers, economic exchanges that 
allow for the development of the North Korean economy, and 
normalization of relations between the two Korean nations. 
This would have a tendency to reduce the tension on the 
peninsula, but as Nathan White suggests would not eliminate 
totally the chance ox hostilities occurring. In this envi- 
ronment, the political interests of the elites in the North 
and the South are preserved while allowing for negotiations 
to occur that would work towards an eventual unification. 
This scenario may be necessary in the long term. Anyone who 
believes that unification is likely to occur guickly is 
mistaken- Any moves towards unification must, however, be 
done in a cooperative environment. This scenario could 
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provide for that cooperative environment. As was stated 
early in this thesis, the two Koreas do not have to move 
directly to a final solution to the unification problem. It 
can be dene in stages that will allow for a reduction of the 
tension, a lessened chance for hostilities, and in a cooper- 
ative ervironment that will allow for an eventual final 
solution . 
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APPENDIX A 



CHBONOLCGI Cl KOREAN UNIFICATION 1945-1982 



August 15, 1945 — 

Korea >;as liberated fron Japanese rule and divided into 
two military zcnes-the Soviet forces controlling the 
area north of tie 33th parallel and the 'J.S. forces tne 
area south. 

March 20, 1 946 — 

The U.S. -Soviet joint Committee held its first session 
to discuss ways to unify Korea but was indefinitely 
adjourned on May 6, 1946. 

May 21, 1947" 

Ihe second session of the U.S. -Soviet Joint Committee 
opened. It was adjourned on October 13, 1947. 

Novemter 14,1947 — 

The United Nations General Assembly passed a resolution 
calling for general elections throughout Korea to 
establish a single government. 

January 7, 1948-- 

The United N-ations Temporary Commission on Korea 
arrived in Seoul to supervise general elections. Che 
Soviet occupation authorities north of the demarcation 
line refused the entry of the commission on January 23, 
1948, 

March 25, 1 948 — 

The North 'Korean Democratic National United Prcnt 
proposed a joint conference of "political parties and 
social organizations" in both halves to discuss unifi- 
cation plans opposing general elections in the southern 
areas. 
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April 20 , 1S43 — 

Ihe afcrnentioned joint conference opened in P’yor. 
with the participation of 564 representati of 5t 
southern and northern organizations. On April 30, 
1S4S, it issued a communique calling for the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops and the creation of an "all-Korea 
Eolitical Council", a caretaker government, to conduct 
general elections throughcut the country to estahlish a 
unified government. 

May 10, IS 4 8 — 

General elections were held under United Marions super- 
visior in the southern areas to elect a Maticnai 
Assembly, which was then formed on May 31, 1946. 

June 12, 1 948 — 

The National Assembly passed a resolution calling for 
general elections in the northern areas to elect dele- 
gates to the Assembly in order to establish a unified 
legislature. 



August 15, 1948-- 

Ihe hepublic of Korea government was inaugurated in 
Seoul. 

September 9, 1948 — 

r’yorgyang declared the founding of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea. 



June 28, 1949 — 

Ihe Democratic Front f 
Fatherland was founded in 
formation of an election 
of South and North Korean 
organizations to conduct 
the peninsula for the 
national legislature. 



or the Unification of the 
P’yongyang and called for the 
committee of representatives 
political parties and social 
general elections throughout 
establishment of a unified 



June 7, -1950 — 

Ihe Central Committee of the Democratic Front for the 
Unification of the Fatherland proposed conducting 
general elections throughout Korea between August 5 and 
8 to establish a unified national legislature in Seoul 
on August 15, 1950. It also proposed a consultative 

conference of representatives of all political parties 
and social organizations in the South and in the North 
to make arrangements for the elections. 
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Novemher 23, 1 953 — 

President Syngian Ehee of the R 
proposed that a general election be 
tc choose representatives to fill t 
for them in the EOK National Assembly 



epublic of Korea 
held in the North 
he seats reserved 



April 27, 1S54-- 

Ihe Geneva Conference opened 
of the Armistice Agreement 
convened to seek a peaceful 
issue . 



fullfilling the provision 
that a conference be 
settlement of the Korean 



June 15, 1954-- 

Ihe Geneva Conference broke up due to sharp disagree- 
ments over three major issues: the authority and compe- 
tence of the United Nation on the Korean question; U.N. 
supervised general elections proportionate to the 
population of the whole of Korea; and the stationing of 
O.N. forces in Korea until the creation of a unified, 
independent and democratic Korea. 



October 2, 195 
Ihe EOK 
for uni 
elections 
tives to 



4 — 



National Asse 
ficaticn th 
in the nort 
the legislatu 



mbly passed a resolution call 
rough U. N. -super vised gene 
hern areas to choose represen 
re. 



ing 
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Cctober 30, 1954 — 

Ihe Supreme People’s Assembly 
a joint meeting of the South 
tures, or a joint conference 
walks of life from both the 
discuss South-North exchanges 



of North Korea called for 
and North Korean legisla- 
of representatives of all 
South and the North, to 
and unification. 
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Decemter 11, 1954-- 

Ihe U.N. Gerieral Asseably, to which the basic resccr.si- 
bility for the Korean guestioa returned after the 
rupture of the Geneva Conference, reaffirned the goal 
of a unified, independent and democratic Korea estab- 
lished through peaceful means and urged North Korea to 
accept this principle. This was the beginning of a 
long series of debates on the Korean guestion. 

August 15, 1955-- 

In a liberation Day speech, Kim Il-sung proposed an 
international conference to guarantee peace in Korea, a 
North-South agreement not to use military force, the 
withdrawal of foreign troops and a conrerence or dele- 
gates from Seoul and P'yongyang to discuss peaceful 
unification . 



April 28,1955 — 

The Third Party Congress of the North Korean Korxers 
Party called for joint struggles againsf'Araerican impe- 
rialism and other enemies of unification”, the applica- 
tion of "democratic principles" in the South, jereral 
elections to establish a unified government and an 
international agreement to secure the peace cf Korea 
and a peaceful sclution cf the Korean guestion. 

September 10, 1957-- 

The KOK National Assembly called for "J. M . -supervised 
general elections in the North to unify the country and 
Korean membership in the Onited Nations. 



September 20, 1957 — 

At the Supreme People’s Assembly, Kim Il-sung proposed 
the withdrawal cf all foreign troops from Korean soil, 
the reduction cf armed forces in both tne Soutr and the 
North to 100,000 each, free travel and postal and 
cultural exchanges between tne South and the North, an 
international conference for peaceful adjustment cf the 
Korean guestion and general elections throughout the 
country to achieve unification. 



August 14, 1960-- 

In a liberation Day a 
confederation of the S 
step toward all Korea 
of a North-South Econo 
eraticn proposal was n 
ether forms of exchan 
troops and North-So 
P'acmunjom conference 
reoresenta tiv es to dis 



ddress, Kim Il-sung proposed a 
outh and the North as an interim 
general elections, the creation 
mic Committee in case the confed- 
ot accepted, cultural, athletic, 
ges, the withdrawal of foreign 
uth force reductions, and a 
between Seoul and P’yongyang 
cuss these proposals. 
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August 21 , 1960-- 

Priie Minister Chang Myon of the F.OK called fcr Ll.h’. 
supervised general elections to unify the country. 

Novemter 2 , 1960 — 

dhe ECK National Assemnly asked that U.M. supervised 
elections proportionate to population be held 
throughout the peninsula under procedures prescribed by 
the ROK Constitution. 

June 24, 1S61-- 

EOK Foreign Minister Kim Hong-il declared that Korea;, 
unification must be sought through peactsful rears 
alone. 

November 15, 1961 — 

Park Chung Hee issued a joint conmunigue in Washingte;. 
with President Kennedy calling for peaceful unification 
on the principles reaffirmed by tne U.N. General 
Assembly. 

October 23, 1962 — 

At the Supreme People’s Assembly in P’yongyar. j. Kin 
Il-sung repeated a proposal for North-Soutn confed'sca- 
tions, joint anti-American struggles and mutual reduc- 
tions in military forces. 

January 24, 1963 — 

Sports delegates from the South and North met in 
lausanne, Switrerland, to discuss the formation of a 
unified Korean team to take part in the 1954 Tokyo 
Clympics. The third meeting, held in Hong Kong or. July 
24, 1963 ended in failure. 

•December 10, 1963-- 

In P’yongyang, a joint meeting of representatives of 
the Supreme People's Assembly, the Democratic Front for 
the Unification of the Fatherland and the Committee for 
the Peaceful Dnificaticn proposed a North-South non 
aggression pact; postal and telecommunications 
exchanges; the authorization of travel between the 
South and the North by journalists, artists, scholars, 
and tourists; a standing joint committee at P'anmunjo.m 
to deal with economic and other forms of exchanges; and 
a conference between representatives from Seoul and 
P'yongyang to discuss various concerns of the entire 
people. It repeated the demand for the withdrawal of 
foreign troops and mutual force reductions. 
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Novemker 3, 1364 — 

Prssider.t Park Chang K€s 
formula other than CJ.N. 
elections held ir the South 

Septeaher 8, 1966-- 

North Korean Vice-Premier Kim Krfang-sop demanded the 
nullif ica tion of the U.N. resolutions or. the Korean 
question and a joint conference of Soutn and North 
Korean political parties to discuss ways to unify the 
country free of outside intervention. 

Cctoter 17, 1966 — 

The ROK Foreign Ministry issued a unxfication white- 
paper upholding the principle of LI.N supervised 

all-Korea general elections proportionate to indigenous 
population. 

March 1, 196 8-- 

Ihe ROK National Unification Board was established to 
develop and coordinate unification efforts. 

August 15, 1970-- 

President Park in a Liberation 3ay address called for 
peaceful competition in development, constructior. , and 
creativity between the South and North. 

August 12, 1971-- 

Er Choi Doo-sun, President of the Republic of Korea Pec 
Cross, proposed to the North Korean Fed Cross that the 
Red Cross societies in the two sides of Korea jointly 
initiate a campaijn to search for the families 
dispersed throughout the South and North. 

August 14, 1S71-- 

Ihe North Korean Red Cross announced Its acceptance in 
principle of the Republic of Korea National Red Cross 
proposal for the family search campaign. 

September 20, 1971-- 

First preliminary meeting of the South-North Red Cross 
conference opened at P'anmunjom. 

Hay 2, 1S72— 

President Park sent Lee Hu-rak, then director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, to P’yongyang, as his 
secret emissary to meet with Kim Il-sung in an attempt 
to create dialogue between the two sides. 



opposed any unification 
supervised free general 
and the North. 
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May 2S, 1972 — 

E'yongyang secretly sent Park Song-chul to Seoul in 
return for Lee Eu-raX' s visit. 

July 4, 1S72— 

Seoul and P'yongyang announced the South-North 
Ccmmunigue/ in which the two sides vowed to suspend 
slandering and defaming each other and promote 
exchanges. They also agreed to create a South-North 
Coordinating Committee and open a direct 
Seoul-P ’yongyang telephone line. 

August 11, 1972 — 

The preliminary meeting of the South-North Red Cross 
conference came to an end. 

August 22, 1972-- 

Seoul and P'yongyang issued statements guaranteeing the 
personal safety of those who travel across the truce 
line to take part in full-dress Red Cross meetings to 
te held in Seoul and P'yongyang alternately. 

August 2S, 1972-- 

The first full-dress meeting of the North-South Red 
Cross Conference opened in P'yongyang. 

September 12, 1972 — 

The second meetirg of the Red Cross Conference opened 
in Seoul. 

October 12, 1972 — 

The first meeting of the co-chairmen of the South- North 
Coordinating Coiaittee opened at P'anmunjom. 

November 2, 1972 — 

The second co-chairme r' s meeting of the South-North 
Coordinating Committee opened in P'yongyang and adopted 
the Agreed Minute on the Formation and Operation of the 
South-North Coordinating Committee, and an agreement on 
the suspension cf propaganda broadcasts against each 
ether. 

November 30, 1972 — 

The South-North Coordinating Committee (SNCC) was 
formally inaugurated and held its first meeting in 
Seoul. 

March 10, 1973 — 

The first Executive Council meeting of the SNCC opened 
at P'anmunjom. 
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June 10, 1973-- 

F'j’cngyang reopened, for a while, propaganda broadcasts 
across the truce line, violating the propaganda suspen- 
sion agreement. 

June 23, 1 973-- 

Eresident Park declared the Special Foreign Policy for 
Peace and Unification, in whicn he called for psaceiul 
coexistence between the North and the South pending 
national unification, and disclosed his intentions not 
to cppcse P'yongyang's entry into the United Nations if 
it would not favorably affect conditions for peaceiui 
unification . 

June 26/ 1973 — 

P’ycngyang rejected any simultaneous entry into t.*e 
United Nations by North and South Korea. 

July 10, 1 973-- 

The seventh meeting of the South-North Pea Cress 
Conference opened in P’yongyang; the North Korean Pet 
Cross rejected the EOK Red Cross proposal that the two 
sides exchange groups of visitors to ancestral graves 
in the South and North. No date was set for the r.t-xt 
meeting. 

August 28, 1973 — 

Kim Young-joo, P’yongyang-side co-chairman of the EN’CC, 
announced P’yongyang 's boycott of the North-South 
dialogue. 

August 29, 1973-- 

le Hu-rak, Seoul co-chairman of the SNCC dencuncei 
P'yongyang’s unilateral suspension of the dialogue, an-i 
demanded its immediate resumption. 

November 16, 1973-- 

In a message delivered to the South-side of the £;'CC, 
F'ycngyang demanded as precondi tions to a resumed 
dialogue, repeal of the Special Foreign Policy for 
Peace and unification and release of all Cemmunist 
prisoners . 

December 13, 1973-- 

lee Bem-sok, chief delegate of the 30K Red Cross, 
called for an early resumption of the South-North Rel 
Cross meetings, in a message to his P’yongyang counter- 
part. 
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January 18, 1974 — 

Eresidfcnt Park proposed, in a New Year press ccr.ier- 
ence, the conclusion of a 3outn-North non-aggression 
agreement . 

January 26, 1974 — 

In a editorial of the Hodonj Shiniun, P’ycncyang 
rejected President Park's offer of a non-aggression 
agreement . 

Kay 2S, 197 4— 

The delegates meeting of tiie South-North Red Cross 
Conference wound up seven rounds of contacts, and 
agreed to hold working level meetings of zhe Pel Crcs.^ 
talks. 

July 1C, 1974-- 

Tke first working level meeting of the South-Tcrth led 
Cross Conference was held. 

August 15, 1974 — 

President park announced three basic principles fo^ 
peaceful unification; the conclusion of a nc:i- 

aggression agreement, continuation of dialogic ani 

institution of korth- South exchanges and cooperaticn, 
and the holding of a free all Korea election to achieve 
unification . 

January 24, 1975 — 

The Seoul side of the SNCC protested P * yor.gyan g' s 
resumption of propaganda broadcasts. 

May 29, 1975 — 

The P'yongyang side notified Seoul of its decisj.cr. to 
put off indefinitely the 11th vice-co-chair aer' 3 
meeting of the SNCC originally set for May 33, 1975. 

July 4, 1975— 

President Park, in a statement marking the third anni- 
versary of the Scuth-North Communigue, urged P'jOngyaag 
to step war preparations and resume suspended dialogue. 

March 31 , 1976 — 

The EOK Red Cross proposed a meeting between the chief 
delegates of the two sides to discuss the deadlocked 
Bed Cress talks. 

April 7, 1976 — 

North Korea Red Cross rejected the offer of a chief 
delegates meeting. 
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August 30, 1976 — 

North Korea severed the Seoul-? ' yon j yang telegi-.cr.e 
line. 



January 12, 1977 — 

President Park told a news conference that he would not 
cpgiose the withdrawal cf D.S, ground troops provided a 
non aggression pact be concluded between North and 
South Korea. He also offered food aid to tne Nortn in 
view of crop failures there. 



January 28, 1977 

Chang Key-young, acting Seoul-side co- chair mar cf the 
SNCC, proposed a discussion of arrangeients for 
concluding a nonagression agreement. 

February 1, 1977 — 

P’ycngyang rejected the proposal for debate on tr.e idea 
cf a non-aggression aggreenent. 



February 11, 1977-- 

At .the 21st Red Cross working level meeting the South 
suggested that if P’yongyang could not agree to the 
holding of the eighth full-dress meeting in Seoul, it 
be held in F' yongyang. The North rejected the offer. 



July 22, 19 77-- 

Cr- Min Kwan-shik, Seoul’s acting co-chair mar. cfthe 
SNCC, denounced P'yongyang's esrahlisn men t of a 230 
mile economic sea zone. 

August 1 , 1 977 — 

Culture and Infcrmation Minister Kim Seong-jin of the 
ECK, denounced P'yongyang's establishment cf an 
"economic sea zcre" and "military sea boundary lines". 

March 19, 1 978 — 

P'yengyang unilaterally postponed the 26th working 
level Red Cross talks that were to take place March 20. 



June 23, 1978 — 

President Park proposed the creation of a consultative 
body for the promotion of South-North economic coopera- 
tion. 

August 12, 1978-- 

Fresident of the ECK Eed Cross, Lee Ho, proposed to his 
North Korean counterpart to hold Red Cross talks at any 
time. 
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Jaiiuary IS, 19 79 — 

fresident Park, in a New Year press conference, called 
cn North Korea to resuee the stalecated South-hortn 
talks between responsible autnorities "at any place, at 
anytime, and at any level" without preconditions to 
discuss all problems pending retween the two sides in 
order to prevent a war and achieve unification. 

February 17, 1979 — 

In the first North-South contact, in over a year, Er. 
Kin Kwan-shik, FCK acting co-chairman of tne SNCC, ret 
in r’anaunjom with North Korean representatives of the 
Democratic Front for the unification of the Fatheij.an. 
in an attempt to open the way for the resumption of the 
long stalled dialogue between the two halves of tu‘-. 
peninsula . 



February 2h, 1 97 9 — 



Sports officials from the South and the North met at 
F’anmunjom to discuss the organization of a single 
Korean team to compete in the 35th World Tanle tennis 
Championships to open in P'yongyang on April 25, 1979. 

Ihe talks ruptured at the fourth meeting on March 12, 
1979. Sub seguently , North Korea refused the entry of 
the South Korean team for participation in tne tourna- 
ment. 



March 7, 19 79-- 



Dr- Min Kwan-shik met w 
second time in P'anmunjc 
Democratic Front for the 
was not an acceptable n 
for the normalization of 

March 14, 1979 — 

Dr. Min met with the Nor 
in P’anmunjom. He propo 
level officials represen 
sides be held in P’anmunj 

March 28, 1979 — 

Eepresenting the governme 
officials led by Dong Ho 
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July 1, 1979— 

President Park and President Carter proposed the 
convening of a "meeting of official representatives of 
South and North Korea and the Onited States" to seek 
neans to promote dialogue and reduce tension in this 
part of the world. 

July 1C, 1979 — 

President Park called on North Korea to reopen tne 
South-North Red Cross talks and to accept the offer of 
the RCK to either held talks between re spor.si hie 
authorities of the two sides or to hold trii-artiie 

talks including the United States. 

Decemher 21, 1979-- 

President Choi Kyu Ka, in his innaugurai address, 

called on North Korea to respond to any of the previous 
EOK proposals to resume dialogue. 

January 11, 1980 — 

Ihe Korean Amateur Sports Association called on its 
North Korean counterpart to discuss South-north 
athletic exchanges and joint participation in interna- 
tional sports events. 

January 12, 1980 — 

Prenier Li Jong-ok of North Korea sent a letter to 

Prime Minister Shin Hyon-hwack saying he would like to 
meet him in Seoul, P’yengyang or a third country. 
North Korean 7ice-Pr esident Kim II sent 11 ctner 

letters to ROK leaders calling for a South.-Nortr 
conference on the unification issue. 

January 24, 1980 — 

Prime Minister Shin proposed to Premier Li of North 
Korea the holding of prepatory meetings of working- 
level representatives from each side to arrange a prime 
ministers conference. 

February 6, 1980 — 

The first meeting of the working-level delegates to 
prepare for the meeting of the prime ministers was held 
at P'anmunjom. 

February 7, 1980 — 

Two direct telephone lines were opened between Seoul 
and P'yongyang for the use of the working-level delega- 
tions from the North and South in arranging the prime 
ministers meeting. 
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August 20 , 1980-- 

The 10th meeting of the working-level representatives 
was held but the chief north Korean delegate was atser.t 
for reasons of health. 



September 4, 1 980-- 

North Korea resumed propaganda broadcasts across the 
EMZ in violation of the July 4, 1972 Joint Communigue. 



September 12, 1980-- 

Fresident Lee Kc of the FOK Hed Cross ur^ed the Korth 
Korean Red Cross to resume the plenary session cf 
North-South Red Cross. 



September 24, 1980-- 

Iwo days before the scheduled litji meeting cf the 
working-level representatives to prepare for the Frirae 
Minister's talks. North Korea unilaterally declared the 
suspension of working level contacts. 



October 3, 1980 — 

President CHun Coo Hwan urged North Korea to held a 
Prime Ministers conference. 



October 10, 1980 — 

At the Sixth Congress cf the 
Party, Kim Il-sung ^resented a 
form a Democratic Confederal 
refused to discuss the idea 
authorities. 



North Korean Worker's 
n elaborate proposal to 
Republic of Koryc tut 
with the South Korean 



January 12, 1981 — 

In an attempt at a breakthrough in tne deaalocned 
dialogue. President Chun proposed iii the New Year 
policy Statement and exchange of visits by the top 
leaders of the South and the north "without any condi- 
tion attached and free of any obligation". 



January 19, 1981 — 

Kim II, chairman of the North Korean Committee for the 
Peaceful Unification of the Fatherland, issued a state- 
ment rejecting the January 12 proposal. 

June 5, 1981- 

In an address at the inauguration of the Advisory 
Ccuncil on Peaceful Unification Policy, President Chun 
proposed a summit meeting with Kin Il-sung, leaving the 
choice of time and place up to the North. 
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June 1C, 1S31-- 

North Korea's Rpdonj, Shirpiin {Worker's Daily) and radro 
broadcasts rejected the June 5 proposal. 

June IS, 1981 — 

Cho Sang-ho, president cf the Korean Amateur Sports 
Association, proposed the formation of unified 
South-North teams to participate in international 
athletic events. 

July 1, 1981— 

Kim Il-sung rejected the January 12 and June 5 propo- 
sals made by the RCK. 

August 6, 1S81-- 

A joint statement by North Korea’s political parties 
and social organizations proposed that the unification 
question be discussed with their South Korean counter- 
parts at a ■ Conference for the Acceleration of 
Unification. The present ROK government and political 
leaders were to te excluded from the conference. 

August 12, 1981-- 

Kim Yong-shik, president of the ROK National Red Cross, 
declared his willingness to meet his North Korean 
counterpart in an effort to resume the long suspended 
South-North Red Cross talks on the reunion of lacilies 
separated by the division of the country. 

August 15, 1981-- 

Fresident Chun, in a Liberation Day speech, called on 
F’ycngyang to act affiratively on his proposals fcr an 
exchange of visits and a summit between the top leaders 
of the South and the North. 

August 2C, 1981-- 

Checn Kwan-wu, chariman of the Central Committee for 
National Unification of Korea, urged P'yongyang to 
"desist frcm obstructionist manuevering and respond 
af f iraativ ely to the spirit of President Chun's two 
proposals for a dialogue". He also offered to arrange a 
new dialogue. 

September 4, 1981 — 

The ROK Ministry of National Defense issued a statement 
urging North Korea to end the loudspeaker broadcasts 
against the ROK. 
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Novemher 16, 198 1 — 

ECK Minister of Culture and Information Lee Kwang-Ljo 
proposed archeological exchanges with North Korea as an 
initial step toward broader cultural contacts between 
the tvc halves cf the country. 



January 22, 1932 — 

In the New Year Policy Statement, President Chun put 
forward a formula for national reconciliation leading 
to democratic unification and invited P'yongyang to 
join in a Consultative Conference for National 
Eeunif ica ti on to draft a joint Constitution for a 

unified Korea. 

February 1, 1932 — 

ECK Minister of National Unificaion Sohn Jae-shik 
proposed 20 pilot projects for South-North exchange and 
cooperation to achieve national reconciliation prelimi- 
nary to substantive progress toward unification. 

February 10, 1982 — 

Kim II, chairman of the North Korean Conmirtee for tne 
Peaceful Unification of the Fatnerland, issued a state- 
ment rejecting the 20 pilot projects and calling for a 
unification conference of 100 fepresentati ves cf South 
and North Korean political parties and social crganina- 
tions, 50 from each side, but excluding most present 
ECK political leaders. 



February 25, 1982 — 

Unification Minister Sohn proposed nigh-level 
inter-Korean talks to discuss ‘not only President Chun’s 
unification formula but also the question of a unifica- 
tion conference raised by North Korea. 



March 26, 1 982 — 

Minister Sohn urged P’ yongyang to accept his proposals 
for inter-Korear talks. 



April 26, 1982 — 

U.S Vice President Bush visited -South Korea. He 

expressed strong support for the latest South Korean 
unification formula. 

May 5, 1 982— 

The Minister of National Unification, Son Chae-sik 
proposed that North-South economic exchanges be 

actively promoted. 
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June 5/ 1982 — 

A Scuth Korean Presidential Council of 3,325 aecfcers 
ur^ed that President Chun’s 16 month old unification 
proposal he adopted. They also called for the Mortr. to 
accept the "20 pilot projects". 

June 9, 1932 — 

50K Unification .linister Son in a speech at Ycun>jnam 
University said that prospects for unification v.ould 
improve with the death of Kim II sun^. He also stared 
that the ROK’s economic development would he a drivinj 
force for unification. 

August 12, 1982 — 

The Korean National Red Cross in a statement urged the 
resumption of Ncrth-South talKS on unification. They 
advocated reopening the Seoul-Pyongy ang telephcne line 
and the function of rhe liason offices at Panmunjcn be 
restored. 



August 25, 1982 — 

The Korea Unification bank was opened in Seoul by the 
government and businessmen who came from the North, It 
is expected to play a leading role in economic 
exchanges with the North when Korea is unified. 



October 4, 1982 — 

The 2nd International Workshop on Korean Unification 
opened in Seoul. 



Cctober 20, 1982 — 

The Foreign Ministry- announced that it would try to 
create an international climate that would be conducive 
to the admittance of the RCK into the United Nations. 
It also announced that it would pursue attempts to gain 
diplcmatic cross-recognition of the North and the South 
by the United States, Japan, the USSR, and China. 

Cctober 27, 1982 — 

BOK Prime Minister Kim Sang-hyop, in an address to the 
ECK Red Cross, urged the North to come to the confer- 
ence table with the South. 



December 1, 1982 — 

The International Liason Committee for 
and Peaceful Unification of Korea made 
ment in Pyongyang that blamed the U, S. 
Nations for the reunification stalemate. 



the Independent 
public a state- 
and the United 
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Eeceniter 1 , 1S82 — 

F.CK President Chun Doo-hwan in a speech before tne 
Advisory Council on Peaceful Unification Policy charged 
North Korea with ignoring the proposals made by the 
South. 



January 1983-- 

Ihe Voice of the Eevolutionary Party for P eunif icatior. 
stated that the presence of U. S. troops in rhe South is 
the major block to reunification. They also charged 
the RCK with war preparations. 

January 19, 1983 — 

ECK President Chun Doo-hwan stated that the Korean 
guestion should be settled througn direct negotiarior. 
between the North and the South without external influ- 
ence and in accordance with the principles of self 
determiniat ion. He also called once again for a summi- 
meeting between the North ana the South, an arms reduc- 
tion on the peninsula, and exchanges between the two 
Koreas . 

February 1, 1933 — 

5CK Unification Minister Son Chae-sik called for 
renewed talks between the North and the South. He also 
proposed that the South and the North hold at an early 
date a conference of r epresentatives of the top leaders 
of the North and the South Korean governments and 
political leaders. He further proposed that a 
working-level preparatory meeting be held in Panmunjon 
in March. 



February 18, 1983-- 

The NODONG SINMDN denounced the 
gain scle entry into the United 
to obtain cross recognition of 
powers . 



efforts of the South to 
Nations and its efforts 
the Koreas by the major 



April 26, 1983-- 

Minister of Foreign Affairs Yi Pora-sik announced tnat 
the prospects fcr cross recognition of the North and 
the South by the major powers are not bright. 

June 24, 1963-'- 

Ihe NCDONG SINMUN reiterated the North’s policy for 
unification and once again outlined the "five-point 
policy" for unification as proposed by Kim Il-sung. 
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Januaij' 11, 19S4 — 

Unification Minister Son Chae-sik replies to the Mo 
Korean call for three- way talks. His reply guesti 
the sincerity cf the North, reiterated the Sout 
proposal for a suomit meeting, and gave support to 
D.S. rejection cf the North Korean proposal due tc 
Eangocn bombing. 

January 11 , 1984 — 

The United States proposed that four way talks be h 
on the issue of Korean unification. The partici 
would be the ROK, North Korea, the U.3., and the P 



Sources: Unifi cati o n Endeavors bv the R e p u b 1 i 

(Seoul: Korea Overseas Information Ser 

1982) , and Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Re port : Asia and t1^ (New Canaan Cl: New 

Inc, ) . 
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